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The Thirty-third Session 
of the International Labour Conference 


Geneva, June-July 1950 


The object of this article is to provide the reader with a general 
survey of the session and to draw attention to its outstanding 
features. It is not intended to be exhaustive. The text of the 
Recommendation and resolutions adopted have been published in 
the Official Bulletin, while accounts of every plenary sitting 
have already appeared in Industry and Labour; the reader 
who desires more detailed information is therefore referred to 
those publications. 


ESSIONS of the International Labour Conference are not 
to be judged solely by the number of Conventions and 
Recommendations which they adopt ; by such a standard the 
33rd Session would take a low rank. They have to be viewed 
as further stages in the now long road which the International 
Labour Organisation has travelled—as completions of work 
begun at previous sessions and as preparations for the next 
step forward. It can thus happen that at one session a number 
of questions may have reached the stage of completion and 
that a number of international instruments are consequently 
adopted, while at another session the task of preparing for the 
future may occupy the greater part of the Conference’s 
energies. The 33rd Session was of this second nature. The 
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first discussion of a question is often, however, the most crucial 
stage in its history, and in that respect especially the session 
was not only important but markedly successful. 

The agenda included, for first discussion, one item with 
which the 32nd Session had not had time to deal—industrial 
relations, comprising collective agreements, conciliation and 
arbitration, and co-operation between public authorities and 
employers’ and workers’ organisations. Like its predecessor, 
the 33rd Session was unable to deal with the whole of the item, 
and the question of co-operation between public authorities 
and employers’ and workers’ organisations was consequently 
placed on the agenda of the next session. Two new items were 
considered in first discussion : equal remuneration for men and 
women workers for work of equal value ; and minimum wage 
regulation in agriculture. The Conference also had before it a 
general report on agricultural labour. Lastly, it had to deal, 
in single discussion, with the question of vocational training 
of adults, including disabled persons. 

The Conference had, of course, as at every session, to 
consider and adopt the budget of the Organisation for 1951, 
to discuss the Director-General’s Report, to examine informa- 
tion and reports on the application of Conventions and Recom- 
mendations, to deal with some proposed amendments to its 
Standing Orders and to consider a number of resolutions 
presented by delegates. 

The Conference adopted a Recommendation on vocational 
training, with the support of all three groups; it decided 
on the conclusions which will lead next year, it may confidently 
be expected, to the adoption of international instruments 
concerning collective agreements and conciliation and arbitra- 
tion, equal remuneration for men and women workers for work 
of equal value, and minimum wage regulation in agriculture ; 
and it adopted an important resolution on action against 
unemployment. The session was thus much more than a 
routine annual meeting of the Members of the Organisation ; it 
was productive of positive and valuable results. 

Fifty States Members were represented at the Conference, 
though ten of these sent only incomplete delegations. In 
the course of the session, two new States Members—Indonesia 
and Viet-Nam—were admitted, and full delegations from both 
countries took their places in the Conference. 
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THE REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR-GENERAL 


The Report of the Director-General appears as a formal 
item on the agenda of each session, and its discussion is tradi- 
tionally an important feature of the Conference. At this session 
the greater part of eleven sittings was devoted to it. Thirty- 
five Government delegates and twenty-four workers’ delegates, 
from all the continents of the world, and fourteen employers’ 
delegates, from four continents, took part. The Conference was 
also addressed by nine visiting Ministers, at the head of Labour 
or similar departments, by the Director-General of the World 
Health Organisation, by a representative of the Supreme Com- 
mand Allied Powers, Japan, by Japanese observers representing 
Government, employers and workers, and by representatives 
of the International Co-operative Alliance and the Interna- 
tional Confederation of Christian Trade Unions. 

It has long been the custom for speakers in this discussion 
to take the opportunity of offering the Conference accounts of 
recent developments in their own countries in social legislation 
and in the economic situation. The information so given 
provides the Office with valuable documentation, although it 
was suggested by one speaker that means could be found of 
bringing it before the Conference in some other manner. The 
Report had, however, followed the practice of recent years in 
proposing to focus the attention of the Conference on one 
particular question, in the present case that of “ the produc- 
tivity of labour ”, which was the subject of a special chapter ; 
and nearly all the many speakers in fact accepted the invitation 
to discuss this single issue. 

The Report had pointed out that, of the principal factors 
upon which productivity depends, there is scarcely one which 
does not come within the purview of the International Labour 
Organisation, but it drew special attention to the need for 
reconciling the claims of the workers for security of employ- 
ment and income with a drive for higher productivity. Such 
security, it suggested, required effective measures to maintain 
a high general level of employment and income ; measures to 
assist the re-employment of workers temporarily displaced 
from their jobs; and measures to maintain the incomes of 
temporarily unemployed workers. 
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These views found very general acceptance. It was pointed 
out, however, that higher productivity is not an end in itself, 
though, on the other hand, many other matters affecting 
the worker cannot be satisfactorily settled until higher produc- 
tivity has been achieved ; while the national effort to increase 
production must automatically be followed by an attempt at 
fairer distribution. Several speakers emphasised that the 
human factors involved must not be overlooked ; increased 
production arising from “incentives ” in one form or another 
had more human value than output derived from “ fear ”. 
Mere exhortations to workers to put forth their best efforts 
were undesirable unless they were accompanied by aids such as 
improved general education and vocational training, better 
organisation of the employment market, better factory layout, 
better use of natural resources, fuel and power, and specialised 
tools designed for each particular job. Important contributions 
could be made, a delegate urged, by developing a common 
interest between management and workers in such questions 
as improved selection, training and placement techniques and 
handling of personnel matters ; the joint study of problems of 
safety and welfare ; and attention to various other matters that 
affect the morale of the production team as a whole. Yet, as 
another delegate pointed out, higher productivity could not be 
achieved merely by organising inside the plant ; the welfare 
of the worker and the improvement of his conditions must be 
identified with the interest of the whole community. The 
international character of the question was frequently empha- 
sised. As one speaker said, if the Conference sincerely wished 
to promote increased production, every nation must be 
prepared to help other countries to get the tools and plant they 
needed, and only international action could plan world migra- 
tion as an aid to higher world productivity. 

There was less complete identity of view on the role that 
Governments should play. Some speakers urged that they 
should confine themselves to creating an atmosphere in which 
private enterprise, without special protection, but also without 
artificial obstacles, could exploit the resources of the coun- 
try, or, as a Government delegate put it, “ the twofold role of 
Government is to give free rein to the creative aspect of busi- 
ness enterprise and to ensure essential security for individuals 
in a dynamic economy ”. 
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The kindred question of employment also received attention 
from many speakers. The keynote of these speeches was that 
full employment was the main object of social policy ; that it 
depended on the maintenance of a high level of international 
trade ; and that Governments alone could not achieve it—it 
depended also on the efforts of employers and workers in all 
sectors of the national economy. Several speakers expressed 
their appreciation of the results already achieved by the 
International Labour Organisation in its manpower programme 
and its activities to promote migration. 

Only some of the many other subjects which were touched 
upon, at greater or less length, during the debate can be men- 
tioned here. The Organisation’s technical assistance pro- 
gramme was described as carrying with it practical responsi- 
bilities and problems for all countries, whether as contributors 
or as beneficiaries; and suggestions were made that the 
Office should set up a development section to study the 
problems of the underdeveloped regions of the East, with a 
view to removing their technical and economic difficulties, and 
that a team of I.L.O. experts should draw up a world budget of 
the capital investment needs of the underdeveloped countries. 

The decision of the International Labour Organisation to 
engage in regional action in Asia was described as one of the 
most far-reaching it had ever made, although that action had 
as yet barely touched the surface of Asia’s most pressing 
needs. A warning was also issued that there should be no 
tendency, to regard regional conferences as approximating in 
practice, if not constitutionally, to regional sessions of the 
general Conference. 

Among economic subjects, special mention should be made 
of the statement by the French Minister of Labour and Social 
Security that the object of the Schuman plan was the equalisa- 
tion of the conditions of life of the manpower of the coal and 
steel] industries, that this equalisation would be secured in 
progress, and that in no case would the new authority permit 
the adjustment of prices to involve a reduction in wages. A 
suggestion was also put forward that an international tribunal 
should be set up, whose members would be drawn from the 
United Nations, the International Court at The Hague and the 
I.L.0., to take cognisance of any arbitrary action and put a 
stop to it. 
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Other subjects raised were freedom of association in Asia 
and Latin America, the calling of an Asian maritime conference, 
the co-ordination of the work of the intergovernmental orga- 
nisations, and the work of the I.L.O. industrial committees. 

In the absence, owing to illness, of the Director-General, 
the reply to the discussion was made by Mr. Jef Rens, Assistant 
Director-General. He drew attention at the outset to the 
increase in the number of incomplete delegations and the 
failure of a number of States Members to send any delegation 
at all. On the other hand, the Conference had been streng- 
thened by the admission of two new States Members. In the 
ratification of Conventions, he was able to report gratifying 
progress : 105 ratifications had been deposited in the twelve 
months preceding the opening of the Conference—three times 
as many as in the preceding year. In particular, the Freedom 
of Association Convention had received enough ratifications 
for it to come into force in a few days’ time. It was in his view 
inadmissible that any State Member of the Organisation 
should fail to respect fully the principle of freedom of associa- 
tion. Since last year the Governing Body had taken steps to 
establish the Fact-Finding and Conciliation Commission on 
Freedom of Association. The Organisation, he continned— 


. can be trusted to continue to act firmly in this delicate field 
in a proper spirit of circumspection, efficiency and integral fidelity 
to the very principle. It will likewise act in conformity with its long- 
standing reputation for objectivity, a reputation which it would 
not wish on any ground to see impaired. 


In summing up the discussion of productivity, he pointed 
out that no-one had sought to gainsay the need of a dynamic 
economic policy directed towards increasing the quantity of 
wealth available to the world, but that it would be a profound 
injustice to expect the workers to help to increase productivity 
without being sure of reaping the just fruits of their efforts. 
Increase of productivity was not solely an economic objective ; 
it was a social and moral objective, above all in the under- 
developed countries. Yet the old fear of unemployment was 
still present in many people’s minds, and so long as it persisted, 
the workers would be reluctant to assist in efforts to increase 
production. It was a question, not of preventing the return 
of large-scale unemployment, but of promoting a policy of 
full employment, which meant that when a man lost his work, 
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there were so many jobs available that he would be able to 
find one within a reasonable time. The work of the I.L.O. 
in the fields of employment, manpower and social security 
was therefore of fundamental importance to the problem of 
production ; and its activities in the field of industrial relations 
were also an important contribution, since only within a 
system of balanced industrial relations could the worker feel 
assured that he would receive his fair share of any increased 
production. 

The question of migration was closely linked to that of 
productivity. He believed that the results of the Preliminary 
Migration Conference ' provided an excellent basis for the 
transfer to oversea countries of European workers who could 
find no employment on their own continent. The Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs of France, the United Kingdom and the United 
States, at a recent meeting in London, had recognised the value 
of I.L.0. work in regard to migration. As soon as that work 
had reached a more advanced stage as far as Europe was 
concerned, the Office would examine the possibility of under- 
taking similar action in other parts of the world. 

As regarded the insufficiently developed countries, the 
International Labour Organisation proposed to play a part of 
growing importance by collaborating to the fullest extent in 
the implementation of the technical assistance programmes. 

Many speakers had referred to the Organisation’s regional 
activities. These activities had been steadily developed, first 
in Latin America, then in Asia and still more recently in the 
Near and Middle East, and their extension to Africa was now 
contemplated. It would be agreed, he thought, that the 
Organisation had discharged most of the obligations assumed 
at the Preparatory Asian Regional Conference held at New 
Delhi in 1947. It had held a number of important meetings in 
Asia, undertaken a number of Asian enquiries and established 
a manpower field office at Bangalore, and had just set up an 
Asian Advisory Committee. The Conference had discussed, and 
would discuss again next year, questions concerning agri- 
cultural workers, who made up the immense majority of the 
populations of Latin America and Asia. In Latin America the 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LXII, No. 2, August 1950, 
pp. 91-115: “ Migration and Economie Development: The Preliminary 
Migration Conference, Geneva, April-May 1950 ”. 
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regional work had been intensified ; a field office had been set 
up at Sao Paulo, and the Committee of Experts on Indigenous 
Labour was to meet at La Paz. He did not share the fears 
expressed by a number of speakers concerning the development 
of regional activities ; while striving to meet in every way the 
particular needs of each region, the Conference and the Governing 
Body had the vital role of integrating these activities into the 
wider general work of the Organisation as a whole. The uni- 
versal interest remained its supreme law, which it was able to 
obey because its tripartite structure reflected a universal fact. 

Mr. Rens concluded his speech with these words : 

Once again today the fate of the world seems to lie in the balance. 
Either we shall again have recourse to arms—and what arms—in 
order to try to destroy each other, or else the very memory of the 
horrors we have lived through and the vision of those, one thousand 
times worse, that threaten us will galvanise us into action. War 
or peace : this in fact is the dilemma, so terrible in its implications, 
before which the world finds itself. It is late—very late—but I 
would believe not too late for the world to regain its self-control. 


May our Organisation, by redoubling its efforts in the field of social 
justice, tip the balance in favour of peace. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING OF ADULTS 


On the basis of conclusions adopted by a Preparatory 
Technical Conférence on the Training of Adults, including 
Disabled Persons, held at Geneva in January-February 1950, 
the Office had prepared the text of a proposed Recommenda- 
tion which was communicated to Governments. This text, 
as modified in the light of the replies received, was submitted 
to the Conference. 

The committee to which the Conference referred the text 
gave it a favourable reception. It agreed that it was an accurate 
interpretation of the earlier discussions and provided a generally 
satisfactory basis for its work. It especially emphasised its 
belief that the text should be sufficiently flexible to take 
account of the variations in systems of government and of 
the degree of development of the countries concerned. 

This need was not lost sight of during the examination 
of the text. Although a number of alterations were made 
in the draft submitted by the Office, their effect was rather 
to clarify its meaning than to change its substance. 
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The work of the committee resulted in solving completely 
the difficulties which still existed after the Preparatory Confer- 
ence. The Recommendation deals with the principles of 
vocational training for adults, with the methods to be applied 
to various categories of staff, the organisation and administra- 
tion of training, and international co-operation in this field. 

The vocational training of adults, it provides, should be 
worked out in accordance with the trend of the employment 
market, the efforts to improve or increase production and the 
possibilities of absorbing trainees into suitable employment. 
It should, as far as possible, provide adults with background 
knowledge relating to the occupations they are learning and 
to the industries in which they wish to be employed, particu- 
larly with a view to facilitating upgrading. The training of 
unemployed adults should not be used as a substitute for 
unemployment insurance or assistance systems, but to facilitate 
the re-employment of unemployed workers who need training 
in order to find suitable work. 

The facilities for training should include provision for 
demobilised persons and war victims, disabled persons, un- 
employed adults, adults who wish to learn an occupation in 
which there is a long-term manpower shortage, workers who 
become redundant as a result of technological developments, 
adults in overmanned occupations, adults who seek to emigrate 
under Government-sponsored arrangements, and immigrants 
admitted for employment. Women as well as men should 
have access to the facilities. 

In the training of production workers, vocational selection, 
designed to determine the most suitable occupation for the 
worker, should precede admission to training. Employers 
should be encouraged to provide training in their undertakings, 
either on the job or otherwise. Training outside undertakings 
is the subject of detailed provisions : it should enable trainees 
to attain minimum work speed and skill and should include 
or be followed by a period of practical experience. Whether 
in or outside undertakings, provision should be made for the 
payment of adequate remuneration or allowances. 

One idea which influenced the preparation of the Recom- 
mendation was that the vocational training of adults is an 
important means of developing productivity. The Recom- 
mendation therefore contains a series of provisions concerning 
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the training of persons in supervisory positions, who play a 
particularly important part in this respect. 

The vocational training of disabled persons forms the 
subject of a special chapter. It is a question which had occupied 
the attention of various I.L.O. meetings on several occasions 
before the war. The Recommendation insists that disabled 
persons should have access to adequate training facilities and, 
if they are capable of doing so, continue training until they 
can work normally on an equal basis with able-bodied workers. 
It also makes a number of practical suggestions for the organi- 
sation of this training. 

Throughout the Recommendation provision is made for 
co-operation with employers’ and workers’ organisations. 

When the text submitted by the committee came before 
the Conference itself, it was unanimously adopted. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


The Conference referred to a committee proposed conclu- 
sions concerning collective agreements and voluntary concilia- 
tion and arbitration. It also referred to this committee proposed 
conclusions concerning co-operation between public author- 


ities and employers’ and workers’ organisations, but, as already 
noted, owing to lack of time, the committee found it impossible 
to consider them and the Conference therefore decided to 
place this question on the agenda of its next session. 


Collective Agreements 


In the draft conclusions submitted to the Conference the 
Office had proposed that the international regulations should 
take the form of a Recommendation. In committee, the 
workers’ members were alone in considering that only a Con- 
vention would enable the workers, especially in the less deve- 
loped countries, to gain real benefit from the regulation of 
conditions of employment by collective agreements. Several 
Government members were of opinion that an international 
Convention would be the logical sequel to the decisions taken 
by the Conference on rights of association and should at least 
lay down certain principles, while the methods of application 
of those principles could find their place in a Recommendation. 
The committee decided, however, in favour of a Recommenda- 
tion only, and the Conference endorsed this decision. 
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The principal points which the Conference decided should 
be embodied in this Recommendation may be summarised 
as follows. 

In the first place, appropriate machinery should be estab- 
lished, if necessary, by means of legislation or agreement, to 
conclude collective agreements or to assist the parties in the 
negotiation, conclusion, revision or renewal of collective 
agreements. 

Secondly, the international regulation should contain a 
definition of collective agreements, stating clearly the object 
of these agreements and the contracting parties. To leave the 
parties the greatest possible freedom, the Conference was 
careful to describe the content of collective agreements in 
very general terms. Under the definition it adopted, collective 
agreements are “all written agreements regarding working 
conditions and terms of employment (including such social 
measures as are considered proper for collective bargaining by 
the parties to the agreement) ”. 

While on the employers’ side “an employer, a group of 
employers or an employers’ organisation” can conclude 
collective agreements, on the workers’ side only workers’ 
organisations are entitled to do so. The workers’ members 
of the committee considered that the Recommendation should 
give some indications on the representative character of the 
workers’ organisations, but neither the committee nor the 
Conference itself accepted this point of view. It was, however, 
understood that when the Conference comes to adopt the 
definitive text of the international instrument, it will endeavour 
as far as possible to satisfy the wishes of the workers’ members. 

The conclusions adopted by the Conference on the effects 
of collective agreements and their extension to third parties 
will no doubt form the most important points of the future 
international regulations. No employer or worker bound by a 
collective agreement, either directly as a signatory or indirectly 
by membership of one of the contracting organisations, may 
agree in contracts of employment to any stipulation contrary 
to those contained in the collective agreement. Consequently, 
any such contrary stipulation must be regarded as null and 
void and automatically replaced by the corresponding stipula- 
tions of the collective agreement. But the Conference also 
reaffirmed a principle which lies at the root of all labour 
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legislation, by adding the proviso that stipulations in contracts 
of employment more favourable to the workers than those 
prescribed in an agreement should retain their full value. 

Further, an employer bound by a collective agreement must 
apply its provisions to all his employees in the undertakings 
covered by the agreement. At the request of the workers’ 
delegates, however, the Conference allowed the contracting 
parties the possibility of limiting the benefits of the collective 
agreement to their own members only. 

Lastly, States Members should take steps, if necessary, to 
extend the application of all or some of the provisions of a 
collective agreement to all the employers and workers within 
the scope of the agreement. However, the Conference laid down 
certain conditions to which the extension of agreements should 
be subject : the agreement should cover a sufficiently represent- 
ative number of the employers and workers concerned ; as a 
general rule, requests for extension should be made by one or 
more employers’ or workers’ organisations which are parties 
to the agreement ; and before extension, the employers and 
workers to whom the agreement would be rendered applicable 
should be invited to present their observations. The other 
points of the conclusions deal with the regulation of disputes 
arising out of the interpretation or application of collective 
agreements and with the supervision of their application. 
Disputes arising out of interpretation should be submitted to 
a procedure for settlement agreed to by the parties or, if a 
procedure is not agreed upon or breaks down, should be 
referred to appropriate machinery determined by agreement 
between the parties or by legislation. The supervision of the 
application of agreements should be ensured in the first 
instance by the employers’ and workers’ organisations them- 
selves, or, failing such agreement, by existing supervisory 
bodies or institutions established ad hoc. 

In addition to the conclusions on collective agreements 
the Conference adopted two resolutions: in the first, the 
Conference requests the Governing Body to instruct the 
Office to study the protection of the property of employers’ 
and workers’ organisations against distraint or similar legal 
process ; in the second, it requests the Governing Body to 
instruct the Office, with a view to consideration by the Con- 
ference and such other action as the Organisation may deem 
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appropriate, to prepare a comprehensive report containing a 
statement of the law and practice with regard to the termina- 
tion of contracts of employment. 


Voluntary Conciliation and Arbitration 


The Conference decided unanimously that international 
regulation on conciliation and arbitration should take the form 
of a Recommendation. It thus accepted the view of its com- 
mittee that international regulation is not intended to cover 
all forms of conciliation and arbitration but is limited to one 
aspect of the question—voluntary conciliation and arbitration. 

The conclusions on which the Conference agreed deal with 
some essential principles : that voluntary conciliation machi- 
nery should be available, having regard to the particular 
conditions in each country, to assist in the prevention and 
settlement of industrial disputes between employers and 
workers ; that when it is constituted on a joint basis, employers 
and workers should be represented in equal numbers ; that they 
should be represented at all stages of the procedure ; that the 
procedure should be set in motion either ex officio or at the 
request of one of the parties ; that it should be free of charge 
and expeditious; and that the periods for examination of 
disputes should be fixed in advance and kept to a minimum. 

Further provisions are that if a dispute has been submitted 
to conciliation procedure with the consent of all the parties, 
they should abstain from strikes and lockouts while conciliation 
is in progress ; that conciliation agreements of general scope 
should be treated as if they were collective agreements ; and 
that if a dispute has been submitted to arbitration with the 
consent of all the parties, they should abstain from strikes 
and lockouts while the arbitration is in progress and accept 
the arbitration award. 

The Conference placed the questions of collective agree- 
ments and voluntary conciliation and arbitration on the 
agenda of its next session for final decision. 


AGRICULTURAL LABOUR QUESTIONS 


General Report 


The committee set up by the Conference to deal with the 
agricultural questions on its agenda was of opinion that it 
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was not appropriate to enter into a discussion of the substance 
of the problems surveyed in the general report, but that its 
task was rather to bring out the special importance of some 
of these problems. The committee was, moreover, of opinion 
that it should make recommendations enabling the Governing 
Body to examine the possibility of placing some of these 
questions on the agenda of future sessions of the Conference 
and, in other cases, to instruct the Office to continue the study 
of certain questions ; and, finally, to place before the regional 
conferences of the Organisation or other meetings held under 
its auspices certain special problems which are of particular 
concern to underdeveloped countries. 

The consensus of opinion of the committee was that it 
was necessary for practical reasons to select a limited number 
of problems and to take into consideration the work of the 
present session of the Conference as well as the programme 
already established for the 1951 session. 

Although the members of the committee had expressed 
certain preferences and had given indications of the priority 
which, in their view, should be observed, they agreed that it 
would be preferable to leave full latitude to the Governing 
Body. : 

The Conference unanimously adopted a resolution summa- 
rising the various views put forward in committee. The resolu- 
tion expresses the satisfaction of the Conference that action 
is being resumed in a field of such admitted importance and 
reaffirms the need for sustained international action to ensure 
the welfare of the agricultural populations, which form the 
majority of the workers of the world. The Conference therefore 
contemplates the possibility of examining at its future sessions 
a whole series of important problems and expresses the hope 
that the study of other questions will be continued and 
expanded, while special problems affecting the underdeveloped 
countries might be placed on the agenda of regional or other 
special meetings. In this connection, the Conference requests 
the Governing Body to examine the questions of the extension 
of social security to agriculture, vocational training, manpower 
and employment, the social effects of mechanisation, and the 
safety and health of the workers, so that these questions may 
come before the Conference at a suitable moment. 
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Minimum Wage Fixing Machinery 


The Office had submitted to the Conference draft conclu- 
sions with a view to the subsequent adoption of a Convention 
and a Recommendation concerning the creation of minimum 
wage fixing machinery in agriculture. During the discussion 
of these draft conclusions in committee, there was no marked 
difference of opinion on the substance of the question, but 
there was not complete agreement on the form which the 
regulations should take. The employers’ and some Government 
members were in favour of a Recommendation, which would, 
they considered, best achieve the end in view and would be 
more easy to apply. The majority of the committee, however, 
felt that if the proposed international regulation was sufficiently 
elastic to ensure the widest possible application, taking into 
account the peculiarities and variety of conditions in agricul- 
ture, a Convention would best meet the desired end. 

The Conference finally decided that the international 
regulations should také the form of a Convention, supplemented 
by a Recommendation. The conclusions approved by the 
Conference, which will serve for the preparation of a text 
of a Convention for the second discussion, take account of the 
special nature of agriculture and lay down certain principles, 
leaving the national authority to decide upon the wage fixing 
machinery that best suits national circumstances and upon 
the classes of persons who are to benefit by these wages. They 
provide that employers and workers should collaborate on an 
equal footing in fixing the minimum rates. They attempt to 
limit payments in kind whenever possible and provide for the 
creation of systems of inspection and supervision, to ensure the 
enforcement of the decisions taken. 

The conclusions for a Recommendation contain detailed 
principles to be observed in determining minimum wage rates 
in agriculture. They provide that account should be taken 
of the necessity of enabling the workers concerned to maintain 
a suitable standard of living. They emphasise the importance 
to be attached to the direct and joint representation of the 
employers and workers concerned. Lastly, they recommend 
that the minimum wage rates should be sufficiently publicised, 
so that employers and workers may be fully apprised of these 
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decisions, and that a system of inspection and supervision 
should ensure that the workers actually receive the wages due 
to them. 


EQUALITY OF REMUNERATION FOR MEN AND WOMEN WORKERS 
FOR WORK OF EQUAL VALUE 


#" The committee set up by the Conference to deal with 
this question accepted as its basis of discussion the draft 
conclusions prepared by the Office. These had been drawn up 
after consultation of the Governments and contained a series 
of points suitable for inclusion in an international instrument. 
With the exception of some employers’ members, the com- 
mittee considered that the question should be the subject of 
international regulation. But considerable differences of 
opinion came to light at the beginning of the committee’s 
work. Three points, especially, led to prolonged and animated 
discussion, which did not result in every case in solutions that 
commanded general agreement. These points were : the form 
that the international regulations should take; the possibility 
of States Members ensuring their application if the public authori- 
ties do not intervene in the field of wages ; and the definition 
of the expression “equal remuneration for men and women 
workers for work of equal value ”, and particularly the stan- 
dards by which “ value of work ” could be determined for the 
purposes of applying the principle. ; 
As the reporter of the committee observed : 


It is natural and desirable that the first discussions of an area 
of possible international regulation should raise and fully explore 
all serious questions concerning it. It is natural also that problems, 
doubts and difficulties should be more stressed . . . than the 
means of dealing with them. . . . Widespread recognition was 
given to the clarifying character of the discussion and general 
adherence to the position that significant progress had been made 
and understanding reached. 


The Conference reserved until its next session the decision 
whether the international regulation, should take the form 
of a Convention supplemented by a Recommendation, or of a 
Recommendation. A number of Government and employers’ 
delegates emphasised in committee the various difficulties 
raised by the application of the principle of equality of remu- 
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neration for work of equal value. Some urged that the economic 
and financial results would be appreciable and must be fully 
recognised. It was also pointed out that some States Members 
could scarcely legislate on the subject, since wages were fixed 
in their countries by collective agreement, without any inter- 
vention by the public authorities, and that any international 
regulation would have to take account of the variety of existing 
wage fixing systems. Lastly, some Government members of 
the committee considered that the variations in economic 
and social conditions in the different countries could not be 
overlooked and maintained that the possibility should be 
provided of applying progressively the principle of equality 
of remuneration. So far as possible, the committee’s conclusions 
reflected these various views. 

The committee defined remuneration as including the rate 
of the ordinary, basic or minimum wage or salary and any 
additional emoluments in cash or kind which are received by 
the worker from his employer and arise out of his employment. 
It considered that the essential meaning of “equality of 
remuneration for men and women workers for work of equal 
value ” should be that in matters of remuneration there should 
be no discrimination based on sex. Differences of opinion 
came to light when the committee had to decide the standards 
for the definition of work of equal value. Some Government 
members felt that the criterion of the job content or any 
other criterion based on comparison of work performed by 
men and work performed by women should not be utilised. 
Others wished to retain the criterion of the job content but 
thought that the use of other criteria should also be allowed. 
Several Government members proposed that the application 
of the principle should be restricted to work performed for the 
same employer in the same locality and that the criterion 
should be either work which yields the same output in terms 
of quantity and quality, or work which is performed by persons 
with the same professional or technical ability, and that 
increased remuneration for seniority should be paid under the 
same conditions to both sexes. Some employers’ members 
proposed that rates should be established on the basis of quality 
and, where appropriate, quantity, and of the costs of produc- 
tion, which they considered to be higher where women are 
employed. One employers’ member further proposed that 
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departure from the principle should be permitted where family 
needs are justifiably taken into account in fixing wage rates. 
The committee finally adopted the conclusion that where 
necessary and appropriate for the application of the principle, 
measures should be taken to promote objective appraisal of 
jobs, either on the basis of job content or on any other basis 
decided by the competent authorities or, where remuneration 
is fixed by collective agreement, by the parties to such agree- 
ments. 

Under the committee’s conclusions, States Members would 
undertake to further the application of the principle by means 
appropriate to the methods in force in their countries for 
determining rates of remuneration and, so far as this is in 
conformity with such methods, to further its application. In 
the application of the principle, States Members can choose 
between legislation, collective agreements or a combination of 
both. Among the general principles is the provision that the 
public authorities should collaborate with employers’ and work- 
ers’ organisations in giving effect to the international regulation. 

The committee also took decisions on methods of applica- 
tion. It defined the action which States Members might take 
as regards employees of State, provincial or local government 
departments and agencies; it indicated certain particular 
directions in which the public authorities should intervene to 
ensure the application of the principle ; and it concluded that, 
where suitable to established wage fixing procedures, applica- 
tion could be ensured by legal enactment. The text as adopted 
provides for measures to enable the application of the principle 
to be put into force progressively. 

To facilitate the determination of wage rates in accordance 
with the principle of equal remuneration, the committee 
considered that States Members should, in agreement with 
employers’ and workers’ organisations, take steps to establish 
methods for evaluating job content and to provide a classifica- 
tion of jobs based on their various requirements, without 
regard to the sex of the worker. Various supplementary 
measures, directed at limiting the effects of the factors ac- 
counting for the relatively low level of remuneration of women 
workers, and at raising, where necessary, their productive 
efficiency, were laid down by the committee. It proposed to 
ensure that workers of either sex have equal or equivalent 
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facilities for vocational guidance or employment counselling, 
vocational training and placement; to encourage women to 
use these facilities; to provide welfare and social services 
meeting the needs of women workers, particularly those with 
family responsibilities, and to finance such services from public 
or industrial welfare funds covering workers of either sex ; 
and to promote equality of men and women workers as regards 
access to occupations and posts. Lastly, the committee suggested 
that efforts should be made to increase public understanding 
of the equity and usefulness of the principle of equality of 
remuneration and to investigate the position of the problem 
in each country. 

The Conference adopted the conclusions of its committee 
by a large majority and also decided to place the question of 
equal remuneration on the agenda of its next session for 
final decision. 


RESOLUTIONS 


In accordance with its usual practice, the Conference 
appointed a Resolutions Committee, to which five draft resolu- 


tions proposed by delegates were referred. 


Unemployment 


Both from the interest that it aroused and the detailed 
nature of its text, the most important draft resolution was 
that concerning action against unemployment, drawn up by 
the United Kingdom workers’ delegate on the basis of a 
number of documents which the Conference had before it on 
the subject of unemployment. The first of these documents 
was a report entitled Action against Unemployment ', prepared 
by the Office in response to a request made by the 32nd Session 
of the Conference. Starting with a survey of the world un- 
employment situation at the beginning of 1950, this report 
proceeded to an analysis of action that was being or might 
be taken to deal with the various types of unemployment and 
underemployment in both industrial and underdeveloped 
countries. The second document was a report entitled National 





1 INTERNATIONAL LaBouR OFFICE, Studies and Reports, New Series, 
No. 20 (Geneva, 1950). 
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and International Measures for Full Employment '*, prepared 
by a group of experts appointed by the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations. The debates on this report in the United 
Nations Economic and Employment Commission and the 
Economic and Social Council were summarised in a third 
document, which reproduced an article published in the 
Review.2, The Economic and Social Council had referred the 
experts’ report and the debates upon it to the specialised 
agencies concerned for their serious consideration and detailed 
examination. 

A resolution on the subject was finally adopted after con- 
siderable discussion and the Conference was not on this occasion 
able to reach a unanimous decision. The text was adopted by 
96 votes in favour and 30 against, with 13 abstentions. There 
was a notable measure of agreement among the Government 
and workers’ delegates with most of the main proposals of 
policy put forward in the two reports, but the employers’ group 
was unable to accept a general resolution dealing with these 
proposals in detail. It was made clear on behalf of the employ- 
ers that they would have been able to accept a general resolu- 
tion affirming the importance of appropriate policies to combat 
unemployment and pledging the co-operation of the I.L.O. in 
further examination of the question, but they felt unable to 
associate themselves with the detailed proposals in the resolu- 
tion. They would have preferred to substitute the term 
“ maximum degree of employment ” for the term “full 
employment ” and they considered that in view of the complex 
and controversial character of many of the subjects dealt 
with, many of which were economic questions also within the 
competence of other international organisations, the Conference 
should not attempt to express views on them without first 
examining them in greater detail than was possible. at this 
session. The workers’ group, on the other hand, considered 
that the I.L.O. would be abdicating its responsibility under the 
Declaration of Philadelphia if it failed to respond to the 
request made by the Economic and Social Council, and was 
therefore unanimous in support of the resolution. 





1 UnitED NaTIONS DEPARTMENT OF Economic Arrarrs, Document 
E/1584 (Lake Success, N.Y., 1950). 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LXI, No. 4, April 1950, pp. 385- 
409: “ National and International Measures for Full Employment ”. 
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In the resolution the Conference affirmed its belief that 
mass unemployment and underemployment are social evils 
which can and must be eradicated, without prejudice to the 
fundamental freedoms of individuals. The resolution incor- 
porates a comprehensive programme of national and interna- 
tional action against unemployment. The types of action 
recommended relate to provision for the unemployed; the 
economic information services and administrative machinery 
needed to develop and implement full employment policies ; 
the maintenance of a high level of aggregate demand ; measures 
to enable workers to secure the jobs to which they are best 
suited ; the special problems of employment in the less deve- 
loped countries ; and the action required to prevent the spread 
of depressions from one country to another, to expand inter- 
national trade and to increase the opportunities for more 
productive employment. The resolution also calls attention 
to the possibility of considering the advantages of an inter- 
national labour Convention covering this subject, points out 
the importance of each Government, on its own initiative and 
at the earliest date practicable, implementing its obligation, 
assumed under the I.L.0. Declaration of Philadelphia and 
under Article 55 of the United Nations Charter, to accept full 
employment as a primary objective of social and economic 
policy ; and suggests that each Government should establish 
or designate appropriate national machinery responsible for 
studying continuously the evolution of the employment 
situation and for making recommendations concerning the 
action to be taken to maintain full employment. 

The resolution was immediately communicated to the 
Economic and Social Council, which was to discuss the question 
of full employment soon after the close of the Conference. 


Other Resolutions 


A proposed resolution concerning the extension of com- 
pulsory education and the provision of facilities for adult 
education also led to considerable debate in committee. The 
text submitted to the Conference was supported by the 
Government and workers’ members ; the employers’ members 
abstained, on the ground that part of the resolution was 
beyond the competence of the International Labour Organisa- 
tion. The Conference adopted this resolution. 
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It also unanimously adopted a resolution concerning 
regional conferences, which placed on record its appreciation 
of the consideration that the Governing Body had given to 
the decisions of these conferences. 

The Conference agreed to postpone consideration of 
a resolution concerning the presentation to the Conference 
of a report on the work of the Governing Body. The draft 
resolution originally referred to the Resolutions Committee 
was moved again by its author during the debate in the Con- 
ference, but was not accepted. It was urged that the adoption 
of the resolution would create constitutional problems con- 
cerning the reciprocal relations of the three bodies—the 
Conference, the Governing Body and the Office—provided for 
in the Constitution. While some delegates expressed the 
view that it was desirable to inform all States Members in an 
appropriate manner of the activities of the Governing Body, 
it was pointed out that the Governing Body was proposing to 
examine the organisation of its work and that it could be asked 
in the course of this examination to consider the questions 
raised in the discussion. This course of action was accepted 
by the Conference. 


A proposed resolution concerning the development of the 
activities of the I.L.O. relating to Africa failed upon a record 
vote to obtain the quorum and was not therefore adopted. 


APPLICATION OF CONVENTIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


The 33rd Session of the Conference marked a milestone 
for the committee appointed annually to consider the effect 
given by States Members to the past decisions of the Con- 
ference. This year, for the first time, this committee had 
before it, in accordance with the revised Article 19 of the 
Constitution, reports, not only on ratified Conventions, but 
also on unratified Conventions and on Recommendations, as 
well as particulars on the submission to the competent national 
authorities of the Conventions and the Recommendation 
adopted by the Conference in 1948. This material increase in 
the task of the committee was reflected in the number and 
length of its sittings ; the work could in fact not have been 
completed without entrusting an important part of it to a 
subcommittee. 
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In spite of the widening of its terms of reference, the com- 
mittee still considered the annual reports on ratified Conven- 
tions (Article 22 of the Constitution) to be its most essential 
concern. It noted with satisfaction that the percentage of 
these reports received in time for examination by the 
Committee of Experts on the Application of Conventions and 
Recommendations was materially higher this year than 
previously. On the other hand, it found, in many cases, a 
continued lack of information on the practical application 
of these texts, to which States Members adhere freely and 
which they are bound to implement, not only through legisla- 
tion, but also through practical measures of application. 
The Committee of Experts had made, in this connection, a 
number of observations and requests for additional informa- 
tion, and thirty-eight Governments were good enough to 
respond to these requests, orally or in writing. Taken together, 
these replies, which were communicated to the Conference, 
contained a wealth of detail covering the application of 
Conventions both in metropolitan areas and in non-metropo- 
litan territories. 

The new reports under Article 19 of the revised Constitution 
related to six unratified Conventions and six Recommendations 
in the fields of forced labour, maritime work and social security. 
The Conference committee endorsed the general conclusions 
reached by the Committee of Experts on these reports and 
stressed the basic objective of the new procedure, namely, 
that the rendering of these reports should lead to a re-examina- 
tion by Governments of the extent to which they have given 
effect to the instruments in question and, in particular, to the 
Conventions, so that the possibility of ratification may be 
thoroughly explored. The committee expressed the hope that 
an increasing proportion of Governments would find it possible 
to render these reports in future ; it called attention in this 
connection to the case of certain States Members which had 
not so far ratified any Conventions and had also failed to 
submit reports under Article 19. 

A further new task before the committee consisted of an 
examination of the information received from Governments 
on the submission to the competent authorities of the four 
Conventions and the Recommendation adopted by the Con- 
ference at its 31st Session (San Francisco, 1948). The committee 
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found that only one in three of the States Members had 
submitted all these instruments to their parliaments; and 
it called attention, therefore, to the fundamental nature of this 
obligation, which requires the competent authorities to 
consider, within eighteen months at the most after their 
adoption, the texts adopted by the Conference. 

The increased scope of its work, due not only to the widening 
of its terms of reference but also to the natural growth, with 
every ratification, of the number of annual reports, led the 
committee to give attention to a problem which had already 
been considered by the Committee of Experts and the Gov- 
erning Body: the ways and means whereby the task of 
Governments, of the Conference and of the Office could be 
lightened without in any way detracting from the practical 
value of the information and reports. The Conference com- 
mittee fully endorsed the suggestions made by the Committee 
of Experts as regards the simplification of annual reports. 
It also called attention to the necessity for Governments to 
take account in drafting their annual reports of the observations 
made either by the Committee of Experts or by the Conference 
committee. Finally, it felt that the value of the data before 
the committee would be enhanced if the representative 
organisations of employers and workers would take full 
advantage of the opportunities offered to them under Article 23, 
paragraph 2, of the Constitution, requiring Governments to 
communicate to these organisations copies of the information 
and reports submitted to the International Labour Office. 


THE FACT-FINDING AND CONCILIATION COMMISSION 
ON FREEDOM OF ASSOCIATION 


The Conference had before it a report by the Governing 
Body on the establishment of a Fact-Finding and Conciliation 
Commission on Freedom of Association. As the report 
explained, the Conference, at its 31st Session in 1948, had 
adopted a resolution requesting the Governing Body to enter 
into consultations with the competent organs of the United 
Nations to examine what developments in existing inter- 
national machinery might be necessary to ensure the safeguarding 
of freedom of association. This resolution came before the 
Economic and Social Council, which instructed the Secretary- 
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General of the United Nations to enter into consultation with 
the Director-General. The Council also had before it several 
memoranda from the World Federation of Trade Unions and 
the American Federation of Labor, drawing its attention to 
allegations of infringements of the exercise of trade union 
rights in a large number of countries and calling for the inter- 
vention of the United Nations and the I.L.O. to ascertain the 
truth of these allegations and to obtain redress. The outcome 
of these various developments was that the Governing Body 
decided to establish the Commission and that the Economic 
and Social Council approved of this procedure and decided to 
accept the services of the Commission. The nine members of 
the Commission were then appointed by the Governing Body. 

The Conference also had before it a draft resulution sub- 
mitted by the Government delegate of the Union of South 
Africa, which argued that it was doubtful whether the Gov- 
erning Body had received direction or authority from the 
Conference to take the executive action which it had taken; 
whether it had, under the Constitution, the power to take 
such action on its own initiative; and whether the Conference 
had the power to authorise the Governing Body to take such 
action. 

In view of the importance of the issue, the Conference 
referred both the report of the Governing Body and the draft 
resolution to its Selection Committee, which in turn appointed 
a special subcommittee to examine them. 

The report which the Selection Committee eventually 
submitted to the Conference stated that the Government 
members from the Argentine Republic and Australia had 
associated themselves in general with the argument put forward 
by the South African Government delegates, but that members 
of al] three groups had expressed the view that the Governing 
Body had not gone beyond the mandate given to it by the 
Conference in 1948 and that it had not gone beyond the powers 
conferred upon it by the Constitution. They considered it 
appropriate to point to the serious consequences which might 
arise if the Conference were to question the decisions of the 
Governing Body, and put forward the view that the rigbts of 
States were fully respected, since the Commission could not 
intervene without their consent. The Australian and South 
African Government delegates did not desire to prevent the 
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establishment of the Commission, but wished it to be recorded 
that it must not be taken that they accepted the constitu- 
tionality of its activities, except in so far as they related to rati- 
fied Conventions or were undertaken at the request of a State 
Member. The Selection Committee consequently recommended 
that the Conference should approve and confirm the decisions 
taken by the Governing Body. 
On a record vote the Conference adopted this report. 


ADMINISTRATIVE QUESTIONS 


The Budget for 1951 


The Conference unanimously adopted the gross budget 
of the International Labour Organisation for 1951, amounting 
to $6,219,506. The Director-General had pointed out to the 
Finance Committee of the Governing Body that he would have 
presented a much larger budget if he had taken account only 
of the need for an extension of the services of the Organisation. 
On the other hand, if he had taken account only of the diffi- 
culties experienced by States Members in paying their contri- 
butions, he would have been tempted to come forward with a 
smaller budget. He had tried to balance the two needs, and 
as a result had proposed estimates for 1951 not diverging 
substantially from the budget for 1950. 

The allocation of the expenses of the Organisation among 
States Members was adopted on a scale proposed by a sub- 
committee of the Finance Committee of the Conference. It 
was understood that this scale was proposed for 1951 only and 
that, before consideration by the Conference next year of the 
scale of contributions for 1952, further examination of 
the question would be undertaken by the Allocations Com- 
mittee of the Governing Body. 

On the unanimous recommendation of its Finance Com- 
mittee, the Conference authorised the Director-General to 
accept a loan of 2,250,000 Swiss francs and a gift of 500,000 
Swiss francs, which the Geneva Grand Council had authorised 
the Geneva Council of State to make to the Organisation 
for financing an extension to the I.L.0. building at Geneva, 
and requested the Director-General to express cordial and 
grateful appreciation and thanks to the Geneva authorities. 
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Standing Orders Questions 


Two questions relating to Standing Orders were brought 
before the Standing Orders Committee at the 33rd Session 
of the International Labour Conference in proposals sub- 
mitted by the Governing Body. The first of these concerns 
possible clarification of the provisions of the Standing Orders 
of the Governing Body relating to vacant seats on the Govern- 
ing Body. The proposals aimed at making clear in the 
Standing Orders that when a vacancy occurs among the 
employers’ or workers’ members of the Governing Body be- 
tween sessions of the Conference, #.e., at a time when no regular 
election by the electoral colleges can be held, persons other 
than deputy members of the Governing Body may be appointed 
to fillthe vacancy. The existing text of the Standing Orders 
was not clear on this matter, which is important from the point 
of view of preserving proper geographical distribution in the 
membership of the Governing Body. It read as though the 
nomination for appointment in a particular case was to be 
submitted to the Conference for approval, and not merely 
the rules followed by the Governing Body for the nomination 
procedure. The Governing Body proposals were designed to 
make it clear that in these circumstances the Governing Body 
group concerned would proceed freely to fill the vacancy 
without being required to appoint the new member from among 
the deputy members of the Governing Body, and that the 
appointment so made must be confirmed by the electoral col- 
lege concerned at the next session of the Conference. A modi- 
fication of the Standing Orders to this effect was adopted by 
the Conference. 

The second question referred to procedure for the consi- 
deration by the Conference of proposed amendments to the 
Constitution of the Organisation. The existing Standing 
Orders provided that amendments to the Constitution must 
be adopted by the Conference by a majority of two thirds 
of the votes cast by the delegates present. Originally, 
amendments to the Constitution had been proposed indivi- 
dually. When a series of amendments were under considera- 
tion by the Conference at Paris in 1945 and at Montreal in 
1946, it had been found useful to incorporate these various 
amendments in a single document as an instrument of amend- 
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ment in order to facilitate ratification. The Governing Body 
therefore considered it necessary to make clear that the two- 
thirds majority was required at all stages in the procedure 
for considering amendments to the Constitution, since the 
Constitution so requires and since it was deemed politically 
wise to adopt such amendments only if they had the support 
of an overwhelming majority. The proposed change in the 
Standing Orders to this effect was similarly adopted by the 
Conference. 


THE VERIFICATION OF CREDENTIALS 


An account of the session would be incomplete without 
some reference to the verification of credentials. The Consti- 
tution of the Organisation provides that “the credentials of 
delegates and their advisers shall be subject to scrutiny by 
the Conference, which may ”, by a two-thirds majority, “ refuse 
to admit any delegate or adviser whom it deems not to have 
been nominated in accordance with ” Article 3 of the Consti- 
tution. The Credentials Committee which the Conference 
appoints to undertake this scrutiny had before it at this 
session objections to the credentials of workers’ delegates 
and advisers from the Argentine Republic, India, Ireland, 
the Union of South Africa and Venezuela. 

It further had before it an objection concerning the nomina- 
tion of the Chinese delegation, transmitted in the name of the 
People’s Republic of China by the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
of that Government. The Conference also referred to the 
committee observations made in the Conference itself on 
the subject of the composition of the Chinese delegation 
by the Government delegates of Czechoslovakia, Hungary 
and Poland. 

The Chinese delegates had been appointed by the Govern- 
ment of the Chinese Republic. The protesting delegates con- 
sidered that only the Government of the People’s Republic 
of China, with its capital at Peking, could represent China. 
The Credentials Committee found, however, that the credentials 
of the delegates in question were in good order and had been 
issued by the Chinese Government which had for many years 
been represented at the meetings of the International Labour 
Organisation. The committee further noted that the struggle 
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between the two Governments contending for power in China 
was still proceeding ; that the protesting Government, that 
of the People’s Republic of China, had been recognised by 
the Governments of eighteen States Members of the Organisa- 
tion, while the forty-three remaining States Members had not 
yet taken decisions on the question, although the majority 
still maintained diplomatic relations with the Government 
of the Chinese Republic; and that the same problem had 
arisen in other international organisations, particularly in 
the Security Council of the United Nations, where the question 
was still in suspense. The Credentials Committee in its 
report to the Conference therefore reached the conclusion 
that the only possible solution in the circumstances was to 
recognise that the Government of the Chinese Republic 
had validly nominated representatives of that country to 
the 33rd Session of the Conference. After this report had 
been published, the protesting delegations of Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary and Poland informed the President of the Conference! 
in a joint statement that in these conditions they had decided 
to take no further part in the work of the session and to 
leave Geneva. 

The other objections before the committee came from trade 
union organisations which alleged that some workers’ delega- 
tions had not been appointed as the Constitution required, 
namely, in agreement with the organisations of workers most 
representative of workers in the country concerned. 

In the case of the objection to the credentials of the 
Venezuelan workers’ delegate and his advisers, the committee 
came to the conclusion that as a result of its action with respect 
to trade union organisations it was impossible for the Vene- 
zuelan Government to reach the agreement required by the 
Constitution with the organisations which should have been 
considered most representative, but which had been dissolved, 
and that the Government was obliged to appoint the workers’ 
delegate and his advisers from among the members of local 
organisations. The committee therefore unanimously proposed 
that the Conference should refuse to admit the workers’ 
delegate and advisers in question. The Conference concurred 





? The Hon. Jagjivan Ram, Indian Government delegate and Minister 
of Labour, India. 
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with its committee’s conclusions and on a record vote 
refused to admit the workers’ delegate and advisers of 
Venezuela. 

The objection to the credentials of the Argentine workers’ 
delegation was not accepted by the Credentials Committee, 
on the ground that it was not supported by any argument. 

The committee unanimously rejected as being without 
foundation the objection against the nomination of the Indian 
workers’ delegate and his advisers. It concluded that the 
Indian Government had taken all possible measures to comply 
with the provisions of the Constitution. It urged the Indian 
Government, however, to continue its efforts to encourage the 
rival organisations to arrive at an agreement among them- 
selves on the appointment of workers’ delegations to future 
sessions of the Conference. 

The committee also unanimously considered that the 
objections raised to the nomination of the workers’ delegate 
and adviser of Ireland might be rejected, but expressed the 
hope that the Irish Government would endeavour to secure 
agreement between the organisations concerned in accordance 
with the Constitution in the nomination of non-governmental 
delegates and advisers to sessions of the Conference. 

The workers’ adviser of the Union of South Africa, to whose 
credentials an objection was raised, was a member of a minority 
organisation, while the workers’ delegate belonged to the 
numerically most representative organisation in the country. 
In view of the efforts made by the South African Government 
to reach agreement with all the organisations concerned, the 
committee refused to reject the credentials of the workers’ 
adviser nominated by the Government. The workers’ member 
of the committee, however, desired to express his personal 
opinion that it was the duty of the Government in question 
to appoint the workers’ delegation in agreement only with the 
most representative workers’ organisation of the country. In 
the discussion in committee, he expressed the minority view 
that the South African Government, in appointing the workers’ 
adviser in agreement with an organisation other than the 
South African Trades and Labour Council, had not acted in 
conformity with the Constitution. The Conference unanimously 
adopted the report of the Credentials Committee on this 
question. 
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THE 33RD SESSION OF THE CONFERENCE 


CONCLUSIONS 


When the session closed, the Conference could feel that 
its accomplishments had been considerable. It had adopted 
the Vocational Training (Adults) Recommendation, which lays 
down a series of standards to assist countries in preparing and 
developing their training programmes and thus completes the 
two Recommendations adopted in 1939 on the subjects of 
vocational training of young workers and apprenticeship. 
Owing to the great importance of vocational training as a 
means of making the fullest use of manpower, the new 
Recommendation also contributes to the action undertaken 
by the I.L.O. in its manpower programme. 

The question of industrial relations has been on the agenda 
of the Conference since 1947 ; much of this vast programme 
has now been realised. In 1948 the Freedom of Association and 
Protection of the Right to Organise Convention and in 1949 
the Right to Organise and Collective Bargaining Convention 
were adopted. The 33rd Session has now paved the way for the 
adoption of international instruments on collective agreements 
and voluntary conciliation and arbitration. It still remains 
for the Conference to approach next year the question of 
co-operation between public authorities and employers’ and 
workers’ organisations. 

The way has also been prepared for final decision on the 
questions of minimum wage regulation in agriculture and equal 
remuneration for men and women workers for work of equal 
value. 

Nor was this all. Perhaps the most valuable debate during 
the session, which resulted in the adoption of an important 
resolution, was that on action against unemployment. The 
Conference also usefully devoted much discussion to the prob- 
lems of increased productivity. It admitted two new States 
Members to the Organisation and elected members of the new 
Asian Advisory Committee. The session achieved all these 
satisfactory results because, as its President said, the Con- 
ference had worked as a team, and “ if the world ever required 
such teamwork, it requires it at the present moment ”. 





Home Work in Switzerland 


by 


Alice ZIMMERMANN, Ph.D. 
Federal Office of Industry, Arts and Crafts and Labour, Berne 


In pursuance of a decision of the Governing Body, the Inter- 
national Labour Office is making an enquiry into industrial 
home work in various countries, the first results of which were 
summarised in a previous issue of the Review.' It has been 
thought appropriate that this enquiry should include a study of 
the situation in Switzerland, a country where home work gives 
employment to a considerable fraction of the population and is 
the subject of detailed legal regulation. The Office is indebted to 
Dr. Zimmermann, an expert on the subject at the Swiss Federal 
Office of Industry, Arts and Crafts and Labour, for the following 
authoritative artiele. 


GENERAL ASPECTS 


S reneen are various reasons accounting for the special 

importance of home work in Switzerland. The early indus- 
trialisation of certain parts of the country brought about a con- 
siderable expansion of home working industries in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. Even though home work has no 
doubt suffered a decline since then owing to the changes which 
have occurred in methods of industrial and handicraft produc- 
tion, it is still characteristic of activity in certain trades, such 





1 International Labour Review, Vol. LVIII, No. 6, December 1948, 
pp. 735-751 : “ Industrial Home Work ” ; for earlier studies on the situation 
in France and the United States, see idem, Vol. XX XVII, No. 2, Feb 
1938, pp. 192-225: “ Home Work in France: Its Origin, Evolution an 
Future ”, by Valentine Pauxtin ; and Vol. XLIII, No. 1, January 1941, 
ged “Industrial Home Work in the United States ”, by Frieda 

. MILLER. 
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as embroidery, silk weaving, and the manufacture of silk 
ribbons and, to a certain extent, watchmaking. The persistence 
of home work in these trades may also be ascribed to the fact 
that they are not concentrated in a few towns, but are scattered 
along the Jura mountain range and in the fore-Alps, that is 
to say, in predominantly agricultural districts. 

Here lies another reason why home work is important in 
Switzerland : it is a source of income for the rural, and especially 
the mountain, population. In the mountains, farms are gener- 
ally too small and the soil too poor to afford the farmer a 
sufficient livelihood for himself and his family. He thus has to 
earn @ subsidiary income in cash. As long as the number of 
industrial and handicraft undertakings situated in mountain 
areas remains small, there are very few sources of income 
there other than agriculture—apart from the tourist trade— 
and the part played by home work is all the more important. 

Home working industries also exist in the plains and towns. 
They are more highly developed than in the mountains because 
the workers live near their employers and because many people 
need such work as an extra source of income which they would 
otherwise be unable to obtain, for instance, mothers of families 
who cannot leave home, the aged, cripples, etc. 

The greatest demand for home work comes from private 
undertakings. However, the very importance of this type of 
work led also to the creation of public institutions some scores 
of years ago for the purpose of giving out home work, more 
especially in the mountains, since it was found that private 
undertakings tended to give out less work in these districts. 
The aim of the institutions was to provide mountain dwellers 
with work which would not only guarantee them the cash 
income they required, but enable them to provide more 
adequately for the needs of their families and raise their 
standard of living. For this reason the institutions made a 
special point of developing textile work for women (spinning, 
weaving, knitting) and woodcarving for men. Similar institu- 
tions have also been set up in towns, primarily for the 
benefit of the mentally or physically handicapped or of 
persons who have to devote part of their time to family duties 
and therefore find it difficult to obtain orders from private 
firms. Whether giving out work in the towns or in the mountain 
districts, these institutions have always observed the principle 
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that it must be paid at a fair wage and done under good 
conditions. 

The public authorities, especially those of the cantons 
concerned and the federal Government, besides supporting the 
aforementioned institutions, may also grant assistance to 
private undertakings, subject to certain conditions and account 
being taken of the amount of work given out. In particular, 
they come to the help of the undertakings for the purpose 
of promoting the vocational training of home workers and 
supplying them with appropriate tools. 

There is no need to add that in Switzerland, too, all due 
attention has been paid to the social problems arising out of 
home work and the protection of home workers. These points 
will be discussed in detail in the account of the statutory 
regulation of home work. 


Character and Extent of Home Work 


It is difficult to obtain exact, succinct and generally applic- 
able data on home work in the different branches of industry, 
on its organisation and method of distributing work. This is 
mainly owing to the extraordinary diversity of a type of 


activity which springs up—spontaneously or by necessity— 
where for any reason work in a factory or workshop is found 
undesirable or impracticable, It should be remembered that 
home work may be carried on as a main or a subsidiary acti- 
vity ; that it may call for the regular employment of a skilled 
craftsman (as in embroidery, watchmaking and the weaving 
of silk bolting cloth or of silk ribbons) or, on the other hand, 
for feminine dexterity in an occupation serving as an extra 
source of income (as in spinning, weaving and knitting) ; 
that it may form only one stage in the manufacture of an 
article, or the final stage or the whole process; that it may be 
an old-established handicraft or part of a new process ; that 
it may be carried out in the town or in the country; and 
that it may be provided by private undertakings or by public 
institutions. This diversity is intensified by the federal struc- 
ture of the country and the differences in the degree of assist- 
ance given by the federal Government, the cantonal and 
local authorities and private bodies. 

All these many factors are an obstacle to the description 
of home work in numerical terms. It should also be borne in 
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mind that home work is often carried on in secret, since neither 
the employer nor the worker may wish to admit having 
recourse to it. To this must be added the fact that the number 
of people engaged in home work is subject to considerable 
fluctuations. Thus a certain reserve must be maintained in 
regard to the statistics which have been compiled so far. A 
first source of information is the register of employers and 
subcontractors which each canton must keep under the Home 
Work Act of 12 December 1940. However, the figures 
drawn from these registers at present show only the number 
of employers and subcontractors and of the home workers 
whom they employ. They are given for each canton and for 
the country as a whole, and no conclusion can be drawn as to 
the distribution of home workers by branch of industry, sex, 
age or place of residence. At the end of 1949 the numbers on 
the registers were 4,852 employers, 620 subcontractors and 
52,663 home workers. The last figure may be assumed to be 
too high by 10 to 15 per cent,, since some home workers work 
for more than one employer and thus may be counted at least 
twice over. 

Apart from these more recent figures, other indications can 
be found by consulting the census of undertakings (last taken 
in 1939), the population census (1941) and the factory statistics 
(1944). However, for the reasons given above, the figures so 
obtained are lower than the real state of affairs would warrant, 
as may be seen by comparing them with the registration data. 

The census of undertakings and the population census appear 
to give a more or less exact picture of the number of workers 
carrying on home work as their main activity. The factory 
statistics seem to be the most reliable source of information, 
but include only the home workers employed by factories, who 
numbered 23,669 in 1944. The population census of 1941 
shows a total of only 12,154—or a little over half the factory 
statistics figure for 1944—and the census of undertakings held 
in 1939 shows 27,611 home workers distributed among 21,677 
undertakings. 

In view of the fact that the census of undertakings for 1905 
showed 92,162 home workers, the population census for 1910, 
70,104, and the factory statistics for 1901, 52,291, it may be 
safely concluded that home work has been declining steadily 
and markedly since the beginning of the century. The 
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factory statistics, however, display a slight break in this trend, 
since the 1937 figure was 22,075 as compared with that of 
23,699 for 1944 already mentiqned. 

The census figures also give an indication of the extent 
of the various types of home work, expressed in terms of 
the number of persons employed. According to the census of 
undertakings in 1939, embroidery accounted for the largest 
single group of home workers (6,027), followed by readymade 
clothing (4,793), underwear (2,789), watchmaking (3,915), 
weaving of silk and of bolting cloth (1,931), knitted and woven 
goods (1,673) and silk ribbon weaving (1,050). In all other 
branches of activity, the number of home workers was under 
1,000 and often considerably below that figure. However, the 
number of branches in question is very large. The following 
are some examples: the food industry, the tobacco industry, 
basket making and the manufacture of cane furniture, wood- 
carving, the paper industry, printing, the cotton industry, 
fancy weaving, linen weaving and spinning, rope and twine 
making, straw plaiting for hats, lace and braid making, the 
making of wire articles, of nails and of musical boxes. 

From this list it can be concluded that in most cases 
industrial home work is carried on by women. According to 
the census of undertakings in 1939, there were 20,504 women 
in the total of 27,611 home workers. The men are engaged 
mainly in woodéarving and the weaving of bolting cloth, but 
there are also a considerable number in the watchmaking and 
embroidery trades. No young person under fifteen years of 
age may be employed on home work, and in point of fact the 
1939 figures showed only 691 persons under eighteen years so 
employed. 

As regards the method of distributing the work, orders are 
in most cases given directly by the employers or their agents. 
Subcontractors play a part of some importance, especially 
in the readymade clothing trades and in the textile industry 
in eastern Switzerland. According to the registers of employers 
and subcontractors, the number of subcontractors at the end 
of 1949 was only 620, as against 4,852 employers. 


Home Work and Factory Work 


It has already been pointed out that the authorities and 
various industrial or other bodies have in general taken @ 
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great interest in home work regarded as the indispensable and 
sometimes sole resource for certain sections of the population, 
whose means of livelihood need to be made more secure. The 
abuses to which home work lends itself are of course fully 
known, but it may be accepted that the risk has been greatly 
reduced as a result of legal protection. In general, people in 
Switzerland do not share the pessimistic view, more widely 
held in the United States, for instance 1, that no legal provision, 
other than complete prohibition, can adequately prevent the 
abuses resulting from home work or its downward pressure 
on the level of the wages and working conditions of factory 
workers. Although the trade unions in some respects take 
comparatively little interest in home work, their attitude 
appears to be, not that this form of activity should be purely 
and simply abolished, but that factory workers’ wages should 
be kept up or raised through an improvement in the working 
conditions and a better organisation of home workers. There 
has been no real conflict between home work and factory 
work, except in the watchmaking industry, where the 
authorities have had to intervene to control wages and prices. 

On the whole the decline shown in home work as compared 
with factory work is greater than appears from the actual 
figures. According to the census of undertakings in 1939 there 
were, a8 we have seen, 21,677 undertakings employing a total 
of 27,611 home workers ; this should be compared with 8,554 
factories employing a total of 437,687 persons. According 
to the factory statistics of 1944, there was one man working 
at home for every 100 men working in the factory, and 
15 women working at home for every 100 women working in 
the factory, that is to say, a total of 6 persons working at 
home (as compared with 22 according to the factory statistics 
for 1901) for every 100 working in the factory. For the indus- 
tries where home work is still of some importance, the following 
figures may be given, taken from the census of undertakings 
in 1939 (which included undertakings of a handicraft character 
as well as factories) ; the figure given represents in each case 
the number of home workers for every 100 persons employed : 
embroidery, 46 ; weaving of silk ribbons, 43 ; silk weaving, 27 ; 





1 Cf. “Industrial Home Work in the United States”, loc. cit., p. 1, 
and “ Industrial Home Work ”, loc. cit., p. 750. 
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underwear, 26; knitting, 12 ; making up readymade clothing, 
10; watchmaking, 9; work on cotton goods, 3. 

To ensure that the volume of home work is sufficient 
to enable it to fulfil its purpose, an effort is being made to 
banish—or at any rate to diminish—the constant threat 
offered to it by factory work, and even to introduce new forms 
of home work. The committee of experts responsible for draft- 
ing the federal Order of 12 February 1949 for the promotion 
of home work made a thorough investigation of the conditions 


which would make it possible to maintain home work at . 


its existing level and to introduce additional home working 
occupations. The report on the results of the enquiry was 
submitted to the Federal Department of Economic Affairs 
on 21 November 1947.? 

It may be added that, while technical progress has meant 
the disappearance of many home working trades, at the same 
time the demands of the modern economic system have led to 
the creation of new ones, such as the making of special parts 
for some branch of activity which has itself been industrialised. 
Moreover, the constant evolution of consumers’ requirements 
often gives rise to new forms of home work. 


Home Work and Economic Conditions 


Home work is not only threatened by technical and indus- 
trial progress; it is also exposed to seasonal changes and 
economic fluctuations, which have an immediate and far- 
reaching effect on its volume. Industrialists, of course, often 
resort to home work only at peak periods, in order to meet 
heavy seasonal or occasional demands, so as to avoid having 
to expand their equipment or invest new capital. But every 
increase in the openings available to home workers usually 
coincides with a general increase in employment, tending 
to make those who have been engaged in such work, parti- 
cularly in the towns, go to work in the factories instead. It 
has even happened in years of economic prosperity that certain 
public institutions whose services for finding employment 
were generally in great demand had to cease their activities, 
because the women working at home with whom they dealt 
preferred a form of occupation which was better paid. 





1 Unpublished report. 
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When the volume of employment tends to diminish, home 
workers are the first to suffer, since the industrial undertakings 
receive only enough orders to enable them at the most to 
employ their regular staff. With the general decline in the 
amount of work, the demand for work to be done at home 
tends to increase, swollen by that of the workers—or of the 
members of their families—whom the factories have had to 
dismiss. Home work thus grows in importance as the eco- 
nomic position grows worse and as it becomes more difficult 
to get work to do at home. ‘ 

As the effects of the economic situation, particularly when 
it is favourable, are much less marked in remote valleys than 
in the industrial centres, the demand for home working 
employment in the former generally represents a need which is 
both constant and imperative. The measures to promote 
home work already mentioned are, for that reason too, more 
particularly intended for the population in the mountain 
districts. However, in view of the increase in the demand 
which appears when the total volume of employment is small, 
it is provided that the State may grant more extensive assis- 
tance to home work in connection with its general measures for 
creating employment possibilities.* 


LEGAL REGULATION OF HOME WoRK 


Basic Legislation 

In Switzerland the problems that are connected with home 
work have to be considered from two different points of view, 
although in practice it is not always possible to maintain the 
distinction. On the one hand, home workers must be secured 
as good working conditions and wages as possible; and, on 
the other, the possibilities of obtaining work to do at home 
must be maintained and expanded in order to assist certain 
sections of the population. These two aspects of the problem 
are reflected in the two fundamental laws on the subject, 
namely, the federal Act of 12 December 1940 respecting home 





1 For an account of these general measures, see International Labour 
Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 4, October 1943, pp. 479-482: “ The Promotion 
of Full Employment in Switzerland ” ; also Vol. XLVIII, No. 6, December 
1943, pp. 771-772, and Vol. LI, No. 1, January 1945, pp. 80-82. 
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work, and the federal Order of 12 February 1949 for the pro- 
motion of home work, together with the regulations for their 
administration. 

In this Review, it will be appropriate to examine the Home 
Work Act at greater length, and to refer only briefly to the 
provisions of the Order for the promotion of home work. 
The purpose of the Order was to give legal sanction to the 
measures which had been adopted on the subject over a 
period of some thirty years. It was considered that the creation 
of possibilities of work would help to prevent the exodus 
from the country and the depopulation of the mountain 
districts, and thus avoid a weakening of that section of the 
population which has always been regarded as the backbone 
of the nation and one of the richest sources of its life. It was 
recognised that home work was in the national interest. 
The Order is based on the principle that the federal Govern- 
ment may encourage home work, in particular when it is 
such as to improve the living conditions of the mountain 
populations. Federal action, in the form of general measures 
and subsidies, supplements that of the cantons and private 
institutions when they are unable to assume the burden of 


promoting home work. Such support is, of course, withheld 
if the proposed activities do not also merit encouragement 
from the point of view of the protection of home workers. 
The Order of 12 February 1949 expressly stipulates that 
persons or bodies which receive subsidies for giving out home 
work must ensure fair working conditions and wages. 





1 Namely, the tions of 16 December 1941 for the administration 
of the federal Home Work Act, together with several Orders of the Federal 
Council issued in recent years concerning minimum wages in different 
branches of home work ; the Ordinance of 29 August 1947 concerning pro- 
hibited processes in home work ; and the Regulations of 28 June 1949 for 
the administration of the federal Order for the promotion of home work. 
There are special or supplementary provisions applying to home workers in 
the watchmaking industry (Orders of the Federal Council of 21 December 
1945 governing non-factory employment in the watchmaking industry, and 
of 23 December 1948 protecting the Swiss watchmaking industry). 

Apart from the Act of the canton of Basle-Country of 23 October 1922 on 
hours of work in home weaving of silk ribbons, there are no cantonal pro- 
visions dealing exclusively with home work. However, various cantonal 
labour protection laws cover home work. As the Federal Council 
rightly recalled in its Message of 8 July 1938, home workers can only be 
protected effectively on the federal level ; if a canton were to legislate on the 
subject, the firms which gave out work to be done at home would have 
recourse to workers living outside the canton. 
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The circumstances which gave rise to the Home Work 
Act of 12 December 1940 are evidence that in Switzerland, 
too, home work lends itself to certain well-known social 
abuses. This is not the place to go into the question whether, 
generally speaking, the danger was perhaps less acute in 
Switzerland, owing to the fact that social conditions were 
not so sharply differentiated as in many other countries and 
that public institutions existed which had a particularly 
understanding attitude to social problems and an influence 
on the allocation of home work. Even so, there has been 
since the beginning of the century a steadily growing effort 
to secure the establishment of federal home work regulations 
within the general framework of labour protection. 

The provisions at present in force were, however, obtained 
only at the cost of lengthy preparatory work and repeated 
experiment. It was feared that such provisions might prove 
an additional obstacle to home work, which was already 
threatened by the changes in the country’s economic struc- 
ture, or might even cause it to disappear entirely in certain 
branches. There was anxiety lest the new legislation, while 
claiming to protect home workers, might in reality deprive 
them of their work and their means of livelihood. Such were 
the causes of the attitude of reserve adopted towards the 
proposed regulations and of the delay in bringing them into 
effect. 

However, changes which affected the readymade clothing 
industry in particular and the considerable surplus of man- 
power resulting from the severe unemployment which set 
in after 1930 gave rise to abuses that led the federal Govern- 
ment to decide to ignore such hesitations and to introduce 
legislation, particularly against the reduction of prices and 
wages. 

To the objections to the proposed control put forward 
by those concerned (possible decrease in home work to the 
detriment of home workers, weakening of the competitive 
capacity of Swiss export industries if wages were to be con- 
trolled, and difficulties caused by uniform regulation), the 
Federal Council replied in a Message to the Federal Assembly 
on 8 July 1938 ! that it had long been aware of the fact that 





1 Cf. Fewille fédérale, 1938, II, pp. 201 et seq. 
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protective measures might have the effect of reducing the 
amount of work done at home, but that reasonable employers 
would accept them if they relieved home work of the evil 
reputation its anti-social character had won for it and would 
have greater recourse to home work in the future; in any 
case, it would be no bad thing if some firms which feared 
control were to give up that kind of business. The Federal 
Council further stated that the law which was being prepared 
took account of the fact that the work and the conditions 
in which it was done varied not only with the trade but with 
the district, that only certain general provisions were to be 
applied everywhere and that they were to be interpreted 
flexibly enough to reduce any friction in application to a 
minimum in all branches, it being understood that it was 
necessary when applying the law to take full account of business 
needs and the requirements of the national economy. The 
Federal Council added that a sensible application of the new 
provisions would not weaken the competitive capacity of 
the export industries for which work was done at home, 
because many undertakings were already in the habit of 
acting in conformity with the proposed general provisions, 
that the same remark applied in the case of wages, and that 
in any case the foreign competitors of Swiss export industry 
were also subject to similar provisions. 


Principal Provisions of the Home Work Act © 


The following summary of this Act—which came into force 
on 1 April 1942—deals with its scope, general provisions, 
wage fixing provisions, enforcement and penalties. 


Scope of the Act. 


The Act applies to industrial and handicraft work carried 
on at home. It does not specify what is meant by home work, 
but it defines the three categories of persons affected by its 
provisions in the following terms : 





1 Reference may also be made to W. BRUNNER: Bundesgesetz iiber die 
Heimarbeit. Textausgabe mit Erléuterungen wnd Sachregister (Ziirich, 1946) ; 
and H. HUGELSHOFER: Die gesetzliche Regelung der Heimarbeit nach dem 
Bundesgesetz von 1940 (Frauenfeld, 1946). For the text of the Act, see 
INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFIceE : Legislative Series, 1940—Switz. 2-3. 
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“home worker ”: a person who works on account of an employer 
for remuneration in his own home or in another place selected 
by himself, whether alone or with members of his family or third 


parties ; 

“ employer ” : a person who causes to be performed by home workers 
work which is not intended for his own needs or the needs of 
his family ; 

“ subcontractor ”: a person who, acting independently, obtains 
from employers work to be performed as home work and gives 
out this work to home workers ; except as otherwise provided 
by special provisions, a subcontractor shall be deemed to be a 
home worker with regard to the employer and an employer 
with regard to the home worker. 


The Act does not govern the relationships between 
employers, subcontractors and home workers as a whole, but 
merely contains a small number of stipulations of a special 
nature, and for the rest refers to the provisions of the Code 


of Obligations.* 


General Provisions. 


Among its general provisions applying to all branches of 
home work, the Act specifies that the employer must commu- 
nicate to the home worker the conditions of employment 
and the wages to be paid before issuing him with the work. 
It also limits the time during which work can be issued (it is 
forbidden to give or receive home work on Sundays or public 
holidays, or, on other days, before 6 a.m. or after 8 p.m.). 
The time limits for delivery must be fixed in such a manner 
that the worker is not compelled to work on Sunday, or on 
other days between 10 p.m. and 6 a.m. As regards wages, 
the Act stipulates that these must as a rule be paid when the 
articles are delivered, or, if a home worker receives work 
regularly, at regular intervals of not more than a fortnight. 
Wages must be paid in money which is legal tender, and must 
be accompanied by a statement of accounts. No pressure, 
whether open or concealed, is to be exercised with respect 
to the utilisation of the wages. A maximum limit is set for 
deductions from wages. 





1 The Code of Obligations does not, however, recognise any type of — 
ment of the nature of the contract for home work. The provisions which 
apply are those relating to the employment contract or the business contract, 


as the case may be. 
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Wage Fixing. 


The object of the Act was primarily the protection of 
wages. This is assured both indirectly, by means of provisions 
concerning publicity, the payment of wages and deductions, 
and directly, by provisions for the fixing of minimum wages. 

As wage fixing necessitates previous enquiry and settle- 
ment of the questions to which the rates may give rise, the 
Act sets up a system of joint trade committees. These com- 
mittees are appointed by the Federal Council for branches 
of industry where home work plays an important part. They 
are composed of representatives of employers and home work- 
ers in equal numbers and of the authorities (in particular 
of the cantons concerned). The representatives of the author- 
ities may include experts. Trade committees at present exist 
for the following branches : clothing, embroidery, the weaving 
of ribbons, watchmaking, the making of paper articles and the 
making of wooden articles. They are responsible for examin- 
ing all questions dealing with home work and wages in their 
respective branches. They act as advisory bodies for the 
federal authorities, and may on their own initiative make 
recommendations to the Federal Department of Economic 
Affairs, in particular with regard to the fixing of wages. They 
may also be called on to collaborate in other tasks which 
may appear necessary for the application of the Act. ° 

The Federal Council has power to fix wages in a particular 
branch of industry when the wages paid to the home workers 
in the branch are exceptionally low and the employers and 
workers concerned are not able to regulate them adequa- 
tely. However, it may intervene only to the extent that the 
general interest warrants, and only after consulting the com- 
petent trade committee and the cantons concerned. In 
such cases, it fixes minimum wages by means of an ordinance, 
after obtaining the opinion of independent experts, by means 
of a declaration making the provisions of a collective agree- 
ment or wage schedule generally binding.. The fixing of 
wages may also cover the amount payable for materials and 
accessories, the subsidiary allowances of a social character 
and the remuneration of the subcontractor. The wage rates 
may be graded by district, and the period for which they are 
to remain in force must be specified. In order to ensure more 
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adequate protection of home workers, the minimum rates 
may be extended, as is expressly provided in some of the 
administrative regulations, to establishments in the same 
branch of industry working under similar economic conditions 
to those of the home workers and competing with them. 
Wages may also be fixed for the persons employed by home 
workers and for persons employed in establishments of the 
same branch of industry working under similar conditions. 

The minimum wage provisions of the Home Work Act, 
in their existing form, enabled Switzerland to ratify the 
Minimum Wage Fixing Machinery Convention adopted by 
the International Labour Conference in 1928. Apart from 
minimum wages fixed in connection with home work, it is 
usual in Switzerland for employers and workers to agree 
freely among themselves on both conditions of work and wages, 
as required by the constitutional principle of freedom of trade 
and industry (it is true that fairly often the wages stipulated 
in collective agreements in other fields than home work are 
declared to be generally binding). In the course of the drafting 
of the Home Work Act, it was pointed out that the fixing of 
wages by the State was an exceptional protective measure 
on behalf of home workers receiving excessively low wages, 
and that the object was to introduce administrative measures 
to suppress crying abuses and not to impose restrictions on 
the freedom of trade and industry or on the freedom of contract. 

Moreover, wages can only be fixed by ordinance in cases 
where the parties concerned have not managed to reach a 
settlement. Even then the employers and home workers of 
the branch in question have considerable scope for interven- 
tion—quite apart from the usual consultation of the associa- 
tions—through their delegates on the trade committee which 
has to be consulted before the ordinance is issued. 

Wages have been fixed by ordinance in two branches, 
namely, hand-knitting and the making of paper goods. In 
the case of hand-knitting, piece rates must be fixed in such a 
way that they amount to a minimum of 60 centimes an hour 
for an average output, and to 75 centimes for the more com- 
plicated articles—such as sweaters for men and women, 
jackets and vests—and 50 centimes for very simple articles— 
infants’ wear (if made without a pattern), socks and similar 
items. In the paper goods branch, piece rates must be fixed 
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so as to amount to a minimum of 80 centimes an hour (90 cen- 
times in towns of a certain size) for an average output. By 
average output is understood that of a good worker of average 
skill and working capacity. 

Wage agreements between employers and workers have 
been declared generally binding in the following trades: 
women’s underwear and readymade clothing (minimum rates 
ranging from 90 centimes to 1.30 francs an hour according 
to the type of work); Appenzell embroidery (60 centimes) ; 
basket work and cane furniture (1.70 frances for work generally 
done by men and 1.20 francs for the finer work done by 
women) ; cardboard boxes (at least 1 franc for a job requiring 
the equivalent of one hour of work in a factory); for men’s and 
boys’ readymade clothing (a detailed piece-rate schedule for 
the performance of different types of work, graded according 
to district : rural, semi-urban and town). The rates are mini- 


mum rates.! 





1 As provided by the Home Work Act, minimum wages have only been 
fixed for a specified period. As a general rule, the provisions are extended 
for specified periods. The present period expires on 31 December 1950 in 


the case of the following : 

Order of the Federal Council of 23 December 1947 to make an agreement 
on minimum wages for Appenzell embroidery made by hand and 
at home generally binding ; 

Order of the Federal Council of 22 March 1949 to make a minimum 
wage for home work in the cardboard box industry generally binding ; 

Order of the Federal Council of 8 April 1949 to make the minimum 
wages applicable to home workers making men’s and boys’ ready- 
made clothing generally binding ; 

Ordinance of 15 January 1948 fixing a minimum wage for home work 
in the paper goods industry ; 

(all the above were extended by a Decree of the Federal Council 
of 11 January 1950) ; 

Ordinance of 31 March 1948 fixing a minimum wage for hand-knitting 
done at home, amended and extended most recently by an Order 
of the Federal Council of 5 April 1950. 


The existing period of validity expires on 31 December 1951 in the 

case of the following : 

Order of the Federal Council of 17 December 1948 to make an agreement 
on minimum wages for basket work and cane furniture making by 
hand and at home generally binding (extended by an Order of the 
Federal Council of 24 August 1949) ; 


Order of the Federal Council of 3 October 1949 to make minimum wages 
for work on underwear and women’s readymade clothing done at 
home generally binding (extended by an Order of the Federal 
Council of 5 September 1950). 
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Enforcement and Penalties. 


Besides the definition of its scope, the general provisions 
and the provisions for minimum wage fixing, the Act contains 
rules for its administration and the supervision of its observ- 
ance, together with penal provisions. 

Supervision applies primarily to the employers, effected 
mainly by means of the registers in which employers and 
subcontractors are required to have themselves entered and 
of the lists they have to draw up of the home workers they 
employ. The registers, as already mentioned, are kept by the 
cantonal authorities, which are also responsible for the admi- 
nistration of the Act. Every two years, the cantonal govern- 
ments submit a report on the administration of the Act to 
the Federal Council, which exercises supreme supervision 
through the federal factory inspectors, who come under the 
Federal Office of Industry, Arts and Crafts and Labour. 

Similarly, it is the Federal Council which issues the admi- 
nistrative provisions. By way of exception, it may, if there 
is good and sufficient reason, authorise minor exceptions. The 
main reason for granting this discretion was the possibility 
that the statutory regulations might make it difficult to 
obtain work to do at home. Little use has been made of this 
provision hitherto, apart from the exceptions authorised in 
the case of the wages fixed for hand-knitting done in the 
home. 

It should be noted that, in order to protect women and 
young people, the Act empowers the Federal Council to issue 
more stringent provisions with regard to the giving out of 
work and the time limits for delivery in their case. In practice, 
however, no such provisions have yet been issued. The Fede- 
ral Council may further specify the kinds of work which, for 
reasons of health, morals, or fire risks, are not to be carried 
out at home or may be carried out only under special con- 
ditions. An Ordinance of 29 August 1947 prohibited the 
following processes in home work : 


the making, processing and packing of objects containing explosives 
or igniting materials ; 
the making and processing of celluloid goods (with the exception 
of painting, inscribing and packing) ; 
4 
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work involving a considerable risk of poisoning ; 

the repairing and alteration of dirty linen and dirty garments ; 
the sorting and working up of dirty textile waste ; 

the repairing and working up of dirty or dusty sacks. 


The penal provisions are relatively numerous, since the 
underlying idea is that the home worker, being economically 
weak and in a state of dependency, would not be in a position 
to avail himself of the facilities afforded by civil law, and would 
therefore be better protected by the sanctions of public law. 
An employer is liable to a fine not exceeding 1,000 francs 
if he— 

(a) does not inform the home worker, before issuing the work, 
of the conditions of employment and the wages offered ; 

(b) causes to engage in home work, independently, children 
under fifteen years of age ; 

(c) issues home work on Sundays or public holidays, or on 
other days between 8 p.m. and 6 a.m., or sets time limits 
for delivery which are too short ; 
contravenes the provisions relating to the payment of 
wages or to deductions from wages ; 

(e) contravenes the provisions prohibiting any disturbance of 
peace in employment relations during wage fixing pro- 
ceedings ; 

(f) contravenes the provisions requiring him to register in the 
cantonal register of employers and subcontractors and to 
draw up a list of the home workers he employs ; 

(g) fails to furnish the competent authorities with the infor- 
mation requested from him ; 


(h) fails to pay the fixed minimum wage when required. 


A similar penalty may be imposed on any home worker 
who— 


(a) contravenes the provisions prohibiting any disturbance of 
peace in employment relations during wage fixing pro- 
ceedings ; 

(6) fails to furnish the competent authorities with the infor- 
mation requested from him ; 
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(ce) if he employs workers, fails to pay the fixed minimum 
wage when required or contravenes the provisions relating 
to the payment of wages or to deductions from wages. 


Public officials, members of trade committees and experts 
who do not respect the obligation to observe secrecy and 
persons who contravene the administrative regulations or the 
instructions of the administrative authorities are liable to a 
similar fine. 

If an offence is repeated within three years, the penalty 
may be doubled. Proceedings in connection with an offence 
are statute-barred one year after its commission. Penalties 
in respect of which final sentence of the courts has been given 
become statute-barred after five years. 


Other Regulations 


The Home Work Act specifically provides for the concurrent 
application of a series of federal and cantonal measures, such 
as the federal provisions concerning non-factory work in the 
watchmaking industry, the cantonal provisions relating to 


the hours of work of home workers, and the federal and can- 
tonal provisions concerning the working conditions and 
protection of persons employed by a home worker. Special 
mention should be made of the federal Act of 18 June 1914/27 
June 1919 on work in factories, the federal Act of 31 March 
1922 on the employment of young persons and women in handi- 
crafts, the federal Act of 26 September 1931 on the weekly rest 
and the federal Act of 24 June 1938 on the minimum age for 
admission to employment. 

A certain number of social laws of a general character 
are also applicable to home workers. Mention should be made 
in the first place of the federal Act of 20 December 1946 on 
old-age and survivors’ insurance. Further, home workers 
are not in principle excluded from unemployment insurance, 
provided they are regularly engaged as wage earners in an 
occupation lending itself to supervision. They are entitled 
to join one of the unemployment insurance funds recognised 
by the State, if they work in one of the following branches : 
embroidery, weaving of bolting cloth, silk ribbon weaving, 
watchmaking, the tobacco industry or the readymade clothing 
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industry. Under the agreements which have been declared 
generally binding in respect of minimum wages for work on 
underwear and women’s readymade clothing done at home, 
for basket work and cane furniture made by hand and at home, 
and for the making up of men’s and boys’ readymade clothing 
at home, employers are required to grant a paid annual 
holiday. In the cardboard box industry, a home worker may 
under certain conditions claim subsequent compensation for 
public holidays worked without pay. The Act is also without 
prejudice—in respect of holiday pay—to any provisions of the 
law or agreements ensuring more favourable conditions for the 
home worker (e.g., certain cantonal laws respecting holidays 
with pay). 

Until otherwise provided, home workers are excluded 
from accident insurance. However, the Order of the Federal 
Council of 17 December 1948 making an agreement on mini- 
mum wages for basket work and cane furniture made by 
hand and at home generally binding provides that home 
workers who work for one undertaking only and whose gross 
wages amount to at least 3,500 francs a year may, at their 
request, be insured against accidents; in that case, the 
employer will contribute 1 per cent. of the total wage towards 
the insurance premiums. 

It should also be observed that most welfare payments 
tend to be made privately. Some firms are very generous 
towards their home workers who have fallen on lean times, 
but there are others which it is difficult to induce even to 
discharge their legal obligations. 

Finally, reference should be made to certain noteworthy 
collective agreements—particularly, in various branches of 
the embroidery industry, the weaving of bolting cloth, the 
weaving of silk ribbons, and the men’s tailoring trade (civilian 
clothing made to measure)—some of which were concluded 
in days before the Home Work Act came into force. True, 
the agreement for the men’s tailoring trade was subsequently 
made binding by law'; but cases of this kind are an illus- 





1 Whereas wages fixed officially amount at the most to those of factory 
workers (so far as the differences in methods of work and skill allow of a 
comparison), the rates stipulated in this me include for all grades a 
supplement of 6 to 10 per cent. for work done at home, to which is added 
in certain cases a further allowance of 5 od cent. for supplies. The workers 
in this particular instance are very highly skilled. 
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tration of rules governing conditions of work which are in 
practice quite satisfactory without requiring State inter- 
vention. 


PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE AND PRESENT TRENDS 


As a result, first, of the existing cantonal and local regula- 
tions governing buildings and public health, secondly, of the 
housing conditions of the Swiss population, which generally 
speaking are not unfavourable, and, finally, of the difficulty 
of carrying out inspections in the workers’ homes, it has not 
been found necessary to issue federal provisions concerning 
the hygiene of working premises or the protection of consumers. 
As regards hours of work, these have not been regulated 
directly for reasons which will easily be understood. It may 
nevertheless be said that home work in Switzerland is done in 
conditions satisfying the main requirements of modern legis- 
lation on the subject. As far as can be judged by experience 
during the years since the Home Work Act and the wage 
regulations issued thereunder came into force, the new rules 
have received widespread application, and such supervision 
as is possible in home work is adequately exercised by the 
cantons and by the federal factory inspectors, and in the 
case of certain large industrial cantons is excellently organised 
by special cantonal services. That is the impression derived 
from the periodical reports of the cantons on the implemen- 
tation of the Act and of the federal inspectors on their work 
as supervisory authorities of the federal Government. The 
supervisory authorities, both cantonal and federal, keep a 
watch on the observance of the legal provisions chiefly by 
means of the registers of employers and subcontractors, and 
by carrying out numerous checks on both employers and sub- 
contractors. They are thus very well placed for following 
continuously the changes which occur in the volume of home 
working employment. 

The factory inspectors’ reports show that, as a result of the 
scarcity of labour which was prevalent during the period of 
intense economic activity of recent years, a large number of 





1 The cantonal reports (the most recent relate to 1948 and 1949) are 
not published. Those of the factory inspectors are; the latest appeared 
in 1949 and deal with the work of the inspectorate in 1947 and 1948. 
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undertakings gave out more home work, or had articles made 
by home workers which were previously produced in the 
factories. Economic prosperity thus resulted in an expansion 
of home working occupations. In towns and other industrial 
centres higher wages were often paid than those fixed by order 
or in collective agreements made generally binding, while in 
the country and isolated districts the minimum wages laid 
down were paid. 

In 1948 and 1949, home work suffered a decline, which 
was to some extent due to a slowing-down of economic expan- 
sion, but also to increasing mechanisation and the concentra- 
tion in the factories of certain stages of the manufacturing 
process. Parallel with this tendency was the tendency to 
treat minimum rates as maxima also in the towns. 

Furthermore, as minimum wage rates have not been sup- 
plemented in all home working trades by schedules, it may 
always happen that the actual minimum wage falls below the 
legal minimum. Also, it is a well-known phenomenon that 
home workers themselves reduce their terms when there is a 
tendency for the demand for work to increase. 

In some trades—in particular, hand-knitting—the pro- 
gress of rationalisation and the growing competition of foreign 
producers who have the benefit of cheaper labour have recently 
given rise to discussion concerning the effect of minimum 
wages on the cost of production. How far, it has been asked, 
can the trade afford to bear the burden involved by the 
regulations—a point which continues to be the subject of 
the liveliest controversy. Opinions are divided and the situa- 
tion is at present being examined anew. 

If employers are obliged to pay workers who live at a 
great distance as high wages as those who live nearby, they 
naturally prefer to avoid incurring the expense and running 
the risks involved in sending out work, and hesitate to under- 
take supervision or control which becomes the more difficult 
the greater the distance. The result is that when the volume 
of home work tends to diminish, it is often those workers whose 
homes are distant—that is to say, as far as Switzerland is 
concerned, workers in remote country districts or in the moun- 
tains—who are the first to be affected. Now those are the very 
persons who should not only be given work to do at home, 
but should receive still more of it. It would, therefore, be 
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advisable to reopen the discussion of the as yet unsolved 
problem of the grading of wages according to district—a 
grading which is authorised by the Home Work Act but which 
so far has been carried out only in a small number of cases. 

The factory inspectors’ reports confirm that the favourable 
economic situation has facilitated the application of the Home 
Work Act during its first few years, and that the remuneration 
of home workers has thereby been appreciably improved. Thus 
the Act has achieved its main objective in important branches, 
namely, the protection of wages. Apart from certain recom- 
mendations, such as, for instance, that home workers should 
be given more effective protection against unfair practices, 
or that certain social improvements should be carried out, the 
main requirement today now would appear to be to con- 
solidate the positions already gained and to maintain them 
as far as possible even if there should be a stagnation or 
worsening of the economic situation. 

The protection of home workers thus still raises today a 
whole series of problems, the solution of which is rendered 
all the more difficult by the fact that it has always been neces- 
sary to take special account in Switzerland of the part played 


by home work as a means of livelihood which it would be 
difficult to replace for certain sections of the population. That 
reservation is, however, limited by the absolute need to 
protect home workers. To establish a happy equilibrium 
between these two requirements will be one of the most 
important tasks in the future. 





Prospects and Problems of the Textile 
Industry in Western Germany 


by 


René Roux 
International Labour Office 


After having been diverted to war production by the totalitarian 
régime of the Third Reich, the textile industry in the territory of 
the German Federal Republic is gradually building itself up 
again and trying to win in the new world market its former 
prominence as producer and seller. The recovery of international 
economic importance by an old-established and powerful industry 
has aroused the interest of experts and also attracted the attention 
of the I.L.0. Textiles Committee, which at its last session ( Geneva, 
October-November 1948) asked for a study to be made on the 
development of the German textile industry since the war, its 
present position and future prospects. The results obtained by a 
fact-finding enquiry conducted in Western Germany in pursuance 
of this request are summarised below. They are based on com- 
prehensive material compiled by specialised German research 
institutes or supplied by employers’ and workers’ organisations 
as well as by competent administrative departments. It may be of 
interest to compare the results of this enquiry with those obtained 
from a study, also undertaken at the request of the Textiles 
Committee, of post-war developments in the textile industry of 
Japan ', a country which, although quite different from Germany 
in certain respects, has presented such a striking parallel with 
that country during the last twenty years. 





1The results of the Japanese enquiry will be summarised in a forth- 
coming issue of the Review. 





TEXTILE INDUSTRY IN WESTERN GERMANY 


TS TEXTILE industry occupies a very important place in 

the German national economy. It accounted for more 
than 11 per cent. of the value of the net industrial production 
of Western Germany in the middie of 1949, considerably more 
than the chemical industry (7.8 per cent.) and the engineering 
industry (7.2 per cent.). In 1936 it took first place among 
industries, building excluded, as regards manpower employed 
—911,716 workers ; it held second place as regards net pro- 
duction and third place as regards exports (on the world 
market Germany ranked high after the United Kingdom and 
the United States). An industry of traditional importance 
from the point of view of the machinery and manpower it 
employs, it came to birth in the ancient Hercynian hills of the 
Black Forest and Bohemia, where the old weaving mills 
developed during the nineteenth century, while many under- 
takings, such as those of Schoeller and Co. (1799), Gécke and 
Sons (1805) and Habig (1809), were founded and developed 
in the Ruhr, which, after Saxony, became the second most 
important textile district in pre-war Germany. 

Western Germany has retained 56 per cent. of the industry’s 
production and 54 per cent. of its manpower within the 1933 
frontiers. In Eastern Germany, about one quarter of all 
German textile manpower in 1947 was employed in Saxony, 
one third of that proportion being engaged in making hosiery 
and knitted fabrics ; Brandenburg employed 14.5 per cent. of 
all German manpower in the woollen industry, and the vege- 
table fibres industry ? of Silesia in 1939 employed 21.4 per 
cent. of all German manpower in this branch of the industry. 
The German textile industry is thus split into two parts, which 
are unequal as regards both their geographical and their 
technical distribution. Its whole development and its present 
situation in Western Germany is governed by its former unity 
and can be understood only in the light of its pre-war situation 
as to conditions and factors of production, whether the subject 





1 Cf. INTERNATIONAL LaBouR OFrrice, Studies and Reports, Series B, 
No. 27: The World Textile Industry : Economic and Social Problems (Geneva, 
1937). 

* Unless stated to the contrary, the term “ vegetable fibres” is to be 
taken as excluding cotton. 
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considered is the structural reconstruction or the cyclical 
depression through which it is passing today. 


THE TEXTILE UNDERTAKINGS 


Location and Technical Distribution 


The two main textile regions in Western Germany are the 
Rhenish- Westphalian territory on the one hand and Bavaria, 
Wiirttemberg and Baden in the south on the other. Subsidiary 
regions are Hessen in central Germany and Lower Saxony and 
Schleswig-Holstein in the northern plain.’ 

In 1939, the textile industry of North Rhine-Westphalia 
employed 255,000 persons, or about one fifth of Germany’s 
textile labour force, and provided a quarter of the net textile 
production and of textile exports. The premier textile region 
of Western Germany, its factories extend in a broad band from 
Aix-la-Chapelle—which handles wool from scouring to weaving 
and up to the printing and finishing process and also produces 
all qualities of white goods—to north-east of Minster, with a 
maximum density around Diisseldorf. In 1939, 800,000 spindles 
were in use at Gronau in Westphalia, which was one of the 
great European centres, and 300,000 at Nordhorn. Bocholt 
was the main weaving centre and, further to the east, Miinster, 
Herford and Giitersloh; Bielefeld was renowned for the quality 
of its linen yarns and fabrics. In the Rhineland, the textile 
industry is concentrated in three specialised centres: Wup- 
pertal for cord, ribbons and braid; Krefeld, which in 1939 
accounted for a third of the German silk and rayon industry, 
possessed 25 per cent. of its looms and produced 40 per cent. 
of its output; and Miinchen-Gladbach, where the cotton 
industry formed “the backbone ”? of the area extending as 
far as Rheydt, which in 1939 included 10 per cent. of all the 
spindles and looms in Germany. 





1 Cf. FORSCHUNGSSTELLE FUR ALLGEMEINE UND TEXTILE MARKTWIRT- 
SCHAFT AN DER UNIVERSITAT MUNnsTER: Die deutschen Textilgebiete wnd 
thre wirtschaftlichen Probleme seit Ausgang des Krieges, by Liselotte NrepER- 
MAYER. For a map showing the political divisions of Germany, see 
below, pp. 280-281. 

2 Cf. INDUSTRIE- UND HANDELSKAMMER GLADBACH-RHEYDT-NEUSS : 
Werden und Wachsen eines Wirtschaftsgebietes am linken Niederrhein (Min- 
chen-Gladbach, 1937). 
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As in North Rhine-Westphalia, cotton and silk are the 
main textiles produced in the second important textile region 
of Western Germany, that in the south. In 1939, Bavaria 
employed 109,000 persons, or 8 per cent., of the textile labour 
force of the former Reich, and contributed some 8 4 per cent. 
and 6% per cent., respectively, to the net textile production 
and to exports. Hof is a cotton centre ; Augsburg spins and 
weaves worsted; Immenstadt makes hosiery and knitted 
goods. The manufacture of rayon is very highly developed ; 
it suffered hardly any war damage and today possesses the most 
modern and actively employed undertakings. For example, the 
South German Cellulose Wool Company (Sid-deutsche 
Zellwolle A.G.) at Kehlheim, which was founded in 1936, can 
produce yearly from 15,000 to 18,000 tons of an excellent 
viscose wool for clothing. In Wiirttemberg, cotton is worked 
up from Reutlingen to Géppingen; hosiery and knitted 
goods are made round about Stuttgart, at the foot of the 
Swabian Alps (Nirtingen and Reutlingen) and in the Balingen- 
Hohenzollern district. In 1936, Wiirttemberg supplied 10 per 
cent. of the production of the German textile industry and 
6 per cent. of its exports. In the south-west, out of a total 
of 2,109 undertakings in Baden in 1947, 8.2 per cent. were 
textile firms, employing over a fifth of all the workers in the 
area, especially in the southern part, e.g., cotton and flax at 
Wiesental, finishing around Lérrach and Constance, and also 
silk, rayon and cellulose wool. 

Compared with the two main regions, the centre and the 
northern plain form only an extension. In Hessen, the textile 
industry is focused about Cassel and about Lauterbach and 
Schlitz. Herzfeld comprises 45 per cent. of wool workers. 
Smaller centres near Eschweg and south of Darmstadt, in 
Upper Hessen and in the Odenwald, also work on natural and 
synthetic wool. As regards vegetable fibres, Cassel and Fulda 
weave mainly coarse fabrics, and accounted for more than 
half of Germany’s pre-war production and export of sailcloth, 
awnings and tents. Lower Saxony and Schleswig-Holstein 
supply over a third of the German production of asbestos 
and of nets, respectively. These two areas also scour, 
comb and weave wool, but even here cotton and other 
vegetable fibres employed a third of the textile manpower 
of 1939. 
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It is clear from the above survey that in the textile industry 
of Western Germany vegetable fibres, especially cotton, and 
artificial fibres, especially rayon, predominate heavily. 

The technical distribution of the texile labour force is 
summarised in tables I and II on the basis of the figures for 
1939.1 The first shows for each branch of the industry the 
proportion employed in Western and Eastern Germany, 
respectively ; the second shows, for each of the four main 
textile regions of Western Germany and for Eastern Germany, 
as a whole, the percentage employed in each branch. 


Economic Structure 


All forms of undertaking are represented in the German 
textile industry, with the small and medium-sized undertaking 
predominating. 

Largely urban in character and producing high-grade 
goods, the Rhineland textile industry has as many under- 
takings employing over 100 or even over 1,000 workers (e.g., 
at Elberfeld) as are to be found in the more rural production 
of ordinary-grade goods in Westphalia (particularly at Rheine). 
But the majority of the looms at Bocholt belong to small and 
medium-sized undertakings, which are also more numerous 
near the Rhine, around Barmen and Aix-la-Chapelle. The 
well-known vertical integration that extends from Miinchen- 
Gladbach to Rheydt displays a trend which is neither unique 
nor characteristic of large-scale enterprise. In Bavaria, a 
region of medium-sized undertakings, where out of 25 cotton 
spinning mills more than half belong to this class, the majority 
engage in other processes as well for the particular fabric in 
question. In Hessen, while heavy yarns and fabrics are made 
mostly in large mills, one fifth of the wool is dealt with in 
small or medium-sized undertakings ; the linen mills as a rule 
employ about 50 workers each; the firms spinning carded 
yarn, weaving cloth or making hosiery and knitted goods 
generally employ under 25 workers. The small and medium- 
sized undertaking predominates also in the south-west *, owing 





1 The figures given are derived from FORSCHUNGSSTELLE FUR ALLGEMEINE 
UND TEXTILE MARKTWIRTSCHAFT AN DER’ UNIVERSITAT Minster: Statis- 
tischer Beitrag zur textilindustriellen Struktur der Westzonen (mimeographed 
report, 1946) ; and L. NIEDERMAYER, op. cit. 

2 Cf. “ Die Zone der Klein- und Mittelbetriebe ”, in Textil- Mitteilungen 
(Diisseldorf), 21 April 1948. 
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WESTERN AND EASTERN GERMANY 
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DISTRIBUTION OF TEXTILE LABOUR FORCE BETWEEN 





Branch of industry 


Percentage of labour force in 





Western Germany 


Eastern Germany' 








Synthetic fibres (rayon and wool). . . . 


Vegetable fibres other than cotton 
Trimmings and embroidery 
Knitted goods and hosiery 
Dyeing, bleaching, finishing, printing, etc. 
Other and allied branches 


59.8 
37.5 
80.0 
67.0 
53.2 
37.8 
31.0 
60.0 
60.0 


40.2 
62.5 
20.0 
33.0 
46.8 
62.2 
69.0 
40.0 
40.0 








54.0 





46.0 








1 Comprising Saxony, Thuringia, Brandenburg, Silesia, Pomerania, Mecklenburg and East 
Prussia (see map, pp. 280-281 below). 


TABLE II. 


FORCE BY BRANCH OF INDUSTRY IN WESTERN 


(FOUR REGIONS) AND EASTERN GERMANY 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF TEXTILE LABOUR 
GERMANY 





Western Germany 


Eastern 





Branch of industry 


North 
Rhine- 


| Westphalia 


Northern 
plain * 


Hessen 


South- 
west 
region * 


Germany 





All branches 


255,237 


Number employed 


73,673 


27,948 | 260,037 


585,331 





Synthetic fibres. . 


Other vegetable fibres. . 
Trimmings and embroidery 
Knitted goods and hosiery 
Dyeing, bleaching, etc. 
Other and allied branches 





% 
3.6 


13.6 
14.0 
19.9 
7.4 
9.8 
2.9 
18.8 
10.0 


% 
0.8 


16.3 
0.8 
14.0 
17.3 
3.6 
3.7 
31.1 
12.2 


% 
13.3 


10.2 
1.2 
1.2 

27.2 
2.4 
7.7 

26.7 

10.1 


% 
3.3 


6.4 
5.8 
31.2 
7.1 
6.0 
20.0 
13.4 
6.8 


% 
2.3 


19.0 
2.0 
11.9 
8.5 
12.8 
24.5 
12.7 
6.3 











100.0 





100.0 





100.0 





100.0 





100.0 





* Comprising Lower Saxony, Schleswig-Holstein, Hamburg and Bremen (see map, pp. 280- 


281 below). 
Baden. 


* Comprising Bavaria, Wiirttemberg-Baden and Wirttemberg-Hohenzollern and 
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to the lack of local raw materials and to the essentially rural 
character of the area. Apart from such well-known large 
firms as the Metz, Giitermann and Ammann silk thread 
factories, the smaller business is far the most usual, especially 
in the manufacture of yarn and cloth, the average number 
employed in September 1947 being under 100 in Baden and 
under 50 in Bavaria and Wiirttemberg. 

In this industry, composed mainly of medium-sized under- 
takings, a twofold trend may be observed, towards concentra- 
tion on the hand and handicraft production on the other. In 
the first place, shortages have served as an incentive to make 
sure of raw materials and goods, among other things, by 
agreements between the undertakings. In Hessen, for example, 
11 firms have formed a group (Interessengemeinschaft) for 
making the fullest possible use of existing plant for the manu- 
facture of stockings, and thus succeeded in producing 60,000 
pairs per month by the end of 1947. The present downward 
economic trend is particularly hard on marginal undertakings 
and thus favours the development of dominant specialised 
groups, many of them with foreign capital; examples of 
foreign investment are the Swiss capital in the Baden silk 
industry, whether in subsidiaries (e.g., the Lonzona Company 
of the Swiss Lonza Company) or in main companies (e.g., the 
Metz firm at Freiburg and Tumringen at Lérrach), and in the 
Rhenish textile industry (e.g., the Schusterinsel Company at 
Weil and at Opladen of the Schetty Company) ; the majority 
holdings of Netherlands companies, such as those of the 
General Rayon Union (Allgemeene Kunstsijde Unie) in 
the I.P. Bemberg Company at Wuppertal-Elberfeld, and of 
British firms, such as those of Courtaulds Limited, Coventry, 
in the Glanzstoff-Courtaulds at Cologne-Merheim ; and the 
shares held by the Rhodiaseta Company at Roussillon, near 
Lyons, by the Synthetic Textile Fibre Company (S. A. Fibre 
Tessili Artificiali) of Milan and by the Swedish Silk Company 
(Svenska Silkeaktiebolaget ).+ 

The opposite structural trend is an outcome of the develop- 
ment of refugee handicrafts, which are making an effective 
contribution towards the reconstruction of the textile industry 
of Western Germany. 





1 Cf. Der Wirtschafts-Spiegel, 4 January 1948. 





TEXTILE INDUSTRY IN WESTERN GERMANY 


Duplication in the German Textile Industry 


Separated from the industry of Eastern Germany, which 
was a source of complementary textile products and of machin- 
ery even more than an intermediate market, the textile 
industry of the Federal Republic is aiming at self-sufficiency 
by securing an internal market for the undertakings which 
used to deliver semi-finished products to Eastern Germany, 
and even more by endeavouring to manufacture on its own 
territory the machinery and materials necessary for a complete 
textile industry. Like a nucleus which has split into two cells, 
the German textile industry is in full process of building up 
two complete industries, one in each Republic. The process is 
apparent throughout Western Germany, except in the French 
zone, where the traditional lack of local raw materials, no less 
than the policy of war reparations and the restitution of 
machinery, has discouraged businessmen. There can be no 
doubt of its importance in its twofold form of the creation of 
new industries and the reconstruction of “ refugee ” industries 
from Eastern Germany. 

The creation of new industries is particularly marked 
in North Rhine-Westphalia 1, where 104 new textile under- 
takings, employing over 2,000 workers, were set up in the three- 
year period July 1945 to July 1948. Most of the new firms are 
small, for lack of capital and technical skill, as also of material 
equipment in a country devastated by war and defeat. They 
are to be found mainly in the Minster, Krefeld and Miinchen- 
Gladbach areas and engage in speciality business, such as 
stocking manufacture, as well as in wool and worsted spinning, 
the manufacture of cottonwool, of ladies’ wear, and even of 
small textile machines. In Bavaria, a considerable number 
of speciality textile factories have been set up since the war, 
such as those making elastic goods, a branch not very common 
until then. Out of nearly 20,000 new undertakings authorised 
between May 1945 and January 1948, more than 3,000 deal 
with textiles, clothing and hides, including 1,350 of an industrial 





1 Cf. VEREINIGUNG DER INDUSTRIE- UND HANDELSKAMMERN DES LANDES 
NORDRHEIN-WESTFALEN: Die Errichtung wnd Ansiedlwng neuer Indus- 
triebetriebe im Lande Nordrhein-West{alen, (in der Zeit von Mitte 1945 bis 
Sommer 1948) (Diisseldorf, 1949). 
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nature. All these undertakings are faced with the same 
general difficulties, namely, shortages of equipment, raw 
materials and capital, primitive working conditions, poor 
quality and quantity of goods and delays in delivery. 

In the same regions, as also in Lower Saxony and Schleswig- 
Holstein, refugee industries from the east are being set up and 
these are introducing new work in two main forms. Various 
large undertakings are resuming the manufacture of textiles 
which was interrupted by the diversion to war production, or 
are setting up in closed-down munition factories. The Dierig 
Textile Company, for instance, has settled near Augsburg, 
abandoning its original works in Silesia and its weaving mill 
in Glatz, which are now in Polish hands. Thirteen large-scale 
projects have been approved in Bavaria for the establishment 
of refugee industries, including a scheme for the installation 
on the Wildflecken training ground in the Briickenau district 
(Rhén), of the largest textile refugee centre in Western Ger- 
many, which is to engage in the manufacture of linen and 
woollen yarn.1 The expanded housing accommodation of 
the centre is already sufficient for 12,000 persons, a considera- 
tion of primary importance in the establishment of refugee 
workers. A similar movement, but on a smaller scale, appears 
in North Rhine-Westphalia, where the very few large under- 
takings come from the east, such as the woollen spinning mill set 
up at Dulken, with more than 100 workers, which used to be at 
Lodz. The refugee undertakings in the Wuppertal district are 
trying to work up a hosiery and knitted goods industry, a 
branch hitherto not much represented there. In Schleswig- 
Holstein, various large undertakings for the manufacture of 
cloth have been installed at Neumiinster and neighbourhood. 

The more specialised branches tend to be carried on as 
handicrafts or home work. There are 460 such undertakings 
in Bavaria out of the 1,350 textile firms already mentioned. 
At Rosenheim and Garmisch, there are small embroidery 
undertakings from Czechoslovakia. A number of skilled 
workers evacuated from the Sudetenland have been settled 
in the neighbourhood of Markt-Oberdorf and Traunstein, 
where they have resumed lacemaking. In Lower Saxony a 
considerable number of refugees are establishing textile 





1Cf. L. NIEDERMAYER, op. cit., p. 100. 
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handicrafts throughout the area. Weavers from the Riesenge- 
birge have resumed work in the neighbourhood of Bremen. 
Others have arrived from Schénberg, which was the largest 
pre-war centre. Refugees have also established mapy small 
textile undertakings in Schleswig-Holstein, accounting for 
57 out of the 102 set up since the war. 

These handicraftsmen, with their lower initial expenses due 
to less extensive war damage, with the support of credit from 
local banks, and with their hard work, low costs and small 
profits, are prospering today, but their output exceeds local 
requirements, and outside their own neighbourhood they 
come up against the competition of more p*werful firms 
seeking a market for their growing stocks of high-cost goods. 


FACTORS OF PRODUCTION 


Equipment and Credit 


Comparatively slight in Hessen, despite great damage at 
Cassel and Fulda, and in Wiirttemberg, war losses were 
considerable in the two principal regions. In North Rhine- 
Westphalia, the evacuation ordered at the end of 1944 aggra- 
vated the destruction caused by bombardment. The losses, 
which were considerable but unevenly spread, were parti- 
cularly high at Rheine, with 500,000 spindles destroyed out 
of 2 million and 25,000 looms out of 55,000, and at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, where in July 1948 only 35,000 wool spindles remained 
workable out of 107,000, and 2,100 looms out of 4,100 (approxi- 
mately one third and one half respectively). Post-war capacity 
has been higher in the weaving mills (both wool and cotton) 
than in the spinning mills. In June 1948, the proportion of 
machines in working order or capable of being rapidly repaired 
was estimated at 69 per cent. of pre-war in the cotton weaving 
mills, 66 per cent. in the mills weaving wool, 76 per cent. 
in the jute weaving mills, and 82 per cent. in the silk weaving 
mills, as against 65 per cent. in the wool spinning mills, 50 per 
cent. in the worsted spinning mills and 29 per cent. in cotton 
spinning mills (two-roller frames).1 The repair work is also 





1Cf. FoRSCHUNGSSTELLE. FUR ALLGEMEINE UND TEXTILE MARKTWIRT- 
SCHAFT AN DER UNIVERSITAT MUnsTER: Entwicklungstendenzen wnd allge- 
meine Aussichten der Textilindustrie in Nordrhein- Westfalen. 


5 
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hampered by difficulties in the manufacture of machinery 
and spare parts, and at the beginning of 1947 reached a cost 
estimated at 4,500 million RM. in the British zone. 

In Bavaria, one third of the 22 hosiery and weaving under- 
takings suffered heavy damage. The hemp spinning mills 
were hardly affected at all, but the number of cotton looms 
fell to 11,000 in December 1947, a loss of 50 per cent. As a 
whole, it is estimated that the capacity of the Bavarian 
textile industry has been reduced by about one fifth owing 
to destruction and lack of maintenance 4, and that the machin- 
ery of the spinning mills in the Bizonal area (American and 
British zones) has been reduced by nearly one third, as appears 
from table III. 


TABLE Il. SPINDLEAGE IN WESTERN GERMANY 
(BIZONAL AREA), 1948 
(Thousands ) 


Cotton spindles Wool spindles 








State of spindles 3 or 4-roller| 2-roller | Worsted | Woollen 
frames frames yarn yarn 





In working order . . . .| 3,800 122 253 410 61 
1,010 19 62 50 28 


1,550 69 214 100 40 
24.3 33.0 40.0 18.0 31.0 


























Source : GESAMTVERBAND DER TEXTILINDUSTRIE IN DER BUNDESREPUBLIK DEUTSCHLAND : 
Die Deutsche Textilindustrie vor dem Kriege und die Entwicklung der Westdeutschen 
seit 1945 (Frankfurt-on-Main, 1950; multigraphed report). 


In the south-west, the modern and improved machines 
restored to France were equivalent, in certain firms, to 30 per 
cent. of the whole stock and 50 per cent. of the spinning 
capacity involved. 

Thus, Western Germany must endeavour to supplement 
and replace obsolescent and reduced equipment, most of 
which came before the war from Saxony and Silesia (complete 
machines and spare parts), and it must supply these defi- 





1 For a concerning the effort to reconstruct the Bavarian 


textile industry especially at Augsburg, see articles in Textil. Mitteilungen, 
1949, various issues. 
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ciencies from its own manufacture. Despite the increasing 
production summarised in the following table, the absolute 
necessity of importing special machinery from Belgium, 
Switzerland and the United States continues to be a heavy 
burden on the small foreign exchange resources of the country. 


TABLE IV. TEXTILE MACHINERY PRODUCTION IN WESTERN 
GERMANY IN 1949 


Machines 





Source: “‘ Neu eingekleidet ”, in Die Gegenwart, 1 May 1950. 


Nor is internal credit adequate. The growth of the means 
of payment led to fears of inflation in September 1949 and to 
a decision to reduce banking facilities. Moreover, savings, 
which were more or less negligible in Germany apart from com- 
pulsory State insurance, have been dissipated by the currency 
reform, which, in restoring stability, also destroyed any pro- 
pensity to save that might still persist despite the low average 
income, most of which is absorbed by the expenditure on food. 

Apart from the European aid credits, manufacturers cannot 
expect any further investments by the State, which itself is 
in search of capital, or by foreign businessmen who are shy of 
an industry which still has to reconquer its home and foreign 
markets and largely to reorganise its methods and equipment. 
They are therefore reduced to self-financing. The Bank for the 
German Lander estimated that during the third quarter of 1949 
only 30 per cent. of the necessary net investments could be 
found on the capital market, including the counterpart funds 
of the Marshall Plan, and 40 per cent. out of public funds.’ 





1Cf. FoRSCHUNGSSTELLE FUR ALLGEMEINE UND TEXTILE MARKTWIRT- 
SCHAFT AN DER UNIVERSITAT Minster: Die Textilkonjunktur, No. 1, 
January 1950, p. 9. 
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There thus remained 30 per cent. to be met by an industry 
which was faced with the threefold task of ensuring the employ- 
ment of its manpower, securing its supplies of raw materials 
and marketing its products. 


Manpower 


From the end of the war until the currency reform, the 
Western German textile industry was short of manpower ; 
today its labour force is in excess supply and threatened with 
unemployment, though less so than in other industries. 

The traditionally low wages in this industry, the gradual 
transfer of a proportion of its workers to war production 
owing to the rearmament that began in 1933, the civil and 
military losses in the war and the general distaste apparent 
in a high rate of absenteeism among workers taking time off 
in quest of barter in town or country, all help to explain the 
considerable falling off in manpower between the years which 
immediately preceded the war and those which immediately 
followed it. In Bavaria, the number of skilled textile workers 
fell by nearly two thirds, from 59,000 in 1938 to 22,000 at the 
end of 1945. In the French zone, the reduction was by 50 
per cent. between June 1938 (36,000) and March 1948 (18,000). 
It has been estimated that the number of wage earners and 
salaried employees in the textile industry fell by more than 
half in the British zone, from 281,000 in June 1938 to 124,000 
in September 1946; as might be expected from the causes 
specified above, the heaviest loss was in male manpower, 
from 150,000 to 64,000, as against a fall from 131,000 to 
60,000 in the number of women employed. In the autumn 
of 1947 the decline ranged from 11 per cent. in woollen spinning 
mills to 42 per cent. in cotton spinning mills.1_ This initial 
shortage of manpower has been yet further aggravated by the 
increasingly tertiary character of the textile industry, shown 
by the steady rise in the ratio of salaried employees to wage 
earners. In Hessen, this ratio more than doubled between 
1936 and 1947, rising from 1: 11.8 to 1: 5.5.2 Furthermore, 
absenteeism, rationing and the obsolescence of equipment 





1Cf. “ Die Beschaftigten der Textilproduktion von 1938 bis 1946”, in 
Textil- Mitteilungen, 6 March and 3 April 1947. 

2 Cf. HessiscHes LANDESWIRTSCHAFTSAMT : Situationsbericht iiber die 
Hessische Textilindustrie, 23 July 1947. 
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tended to reduce still more the output of a labour force whose 
average age was relatively high. In the Rhineland (June 
1947), 32 per cent. of the workers were over fifty years of 
age, as against 16 per cent.—or half as many—between 
eighteen and thirty years. 

The principal measures for expanding textile manpower 
have consisted in the establishment of refugees from the east, 
the reabsorption of prisoners of war and the retraining of young 
persons. In Bavaria, the number of textile workers had risen 
to 50,000 by the end of 1947, almost reaching the 1939 level, 
as a result both of the arrival of refugees and of the return of 
workers who had been shifted to the metal industries set up 
in Bavaria during the war. In Wiirttemberg, too, the bulk 
of manpower requirements has been met by recourse to refugees 
from the east, though not without serious errors of direction : 
for example, “skilled wool spinners from the Sudetenland 
were sent to Lower Bavaria, which has no textile industry, 
while the textile areas received a large number of rural work- 
ers”’.1 Particular attention has been paid to the training of 
supervisory grades in the engineering schools of Wuppertal, 
Aix-la-Chapelle, Krefeld, and Miinchen-Gladbach, which 
resumed their training courses in 1946. While drawing on 
womanpower, which is willing to accept the lower textile 
wages, an incentive has also been offered to male workers in 
the form of increased wages paid partially in kind. Textile 
wages in North Rhine-Westphalia were raised in May 1947 
and again in May-June 1948, by nearly one third. Various 
incentives have been added, such as the payment of 5-10 per 
cent. of the wage in the form of textile goods in the British zone 
and individual output bonuses in the south-west. The main 
problem, however, has been that of providing housing for the 
workers, above all in North Rhine-Westphalia and Bavaria, 
the regions most seriously affected by the war; and no satis- 
factory solution had yet been found by the time unemployment 
reached the textile industry. 

The reversal in the employment trend dates back to the 
currency reform, which was followed by a recovery that is 





1 ARBEITSGEMEINSCHAFT DER INDUSTRIE- UND HANDELSKAMMERN IN 
WUrRTTEMBERG-BADEN : Bericht iiber die wirtschaftliche Lage in W iirttemberg- 
Baden fiir die Monate Januar und Februar 1947, quoted by L. NrizpERMAYER, 
op. cit., p. 108. 
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meeting today with difficulties as a result of the inadequacy 
of the home and foreign demand. The downward movement, 
coupled with an influx of refugees estimated at a thousand a 
day, has resulted in a general surplus. of manpower. But 
there is still a demand for manpower in the textile industry 
and the growth in unemployment is less marked than in other 
industries. The steady increase in both employment and 
unemployment is shown in table V.? 


TABLE V. EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN THE 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY OF WESTERN GERMANY, 
JANUARY 1949-JANUARY 1950 
(Thousands ) 

No. employed * No. unemployed * 


388.5 15.0 
417.4 23.0 
441.2 26.0 
475.6 25.9 


502.9 28.5 


Source: Wirtschaft und Statistik, 1949 and 1950, various issues. 
3 Federal territory. * Up to September 1949, Bizonal area ; since September 194%, Federal 


territory. 


At the end of February 1950, the textile industry numbered 
508,395 workers in employment, as against 29,467 unemployed, 
of whom 55 per cent. were refugees ; that is to say, it accounted 
for 1.5 per cent. of unemployment and 4 per cent. of employ- 
ment in Western Germany. 

Nevertheless, the threat of unemployment is hampering 
any new increase in wages, the rates of which are fixed by 
collective agreements for the Lander within the framework 
of the regional decrees of the Third Reich, still in force, con- 
cerning conditions of employment in the textile industry.’ 
From the currency reform until March 1950 the average gross 
weekly earnings rose from 30.44 DM. to 47.84 DM. (48.50 DM. in 
June), but the average hours of actual work also rose, from 41.44 





1The change made in March 1950 in the occupational classification of 
unemployment statistics prevents any comparison with later figures. There 
were 82,200 unemployed in May (employed : 513,318). 

2The general aw were replaced by a collective agreement of 
16 April 1948 in Wiirttemberg-Hohenzollern. The conclusion of similar 
agreements is contemplated in other Linder. 
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week to 46.5.1 The average gross hourly earnings increased less 
markedly, from 0.74 DM. to 1.03 DM. Recent trade union 
demands, based on the rise in the cost of living, have led, 
however, to the conclusion of new collective agreements 
(between July and October 1950) which in North Rhine- 
Westphalia and Bavaria have increased the wages of 294,000 
workers by 12.5 per cent. The regional variations are still 
considerable. In the Bizonal area in June 1949, the average 
for skilled male workers was highest in Hamburg, Schleswig- 
Holstein, North Rhine-Westphalia and Lower Saxony—1.42, 
1.27, 1.23 and 1.17 DM. respectively—and lowest in Wiirttem- 
berg-Baden and Bavaria—1.14 and 1.08 DM. The average for 
the area was 1.18 DM. The regional distribution of women’s 
earnings (skilled and semi-skilled), which were everywhere 
lower and averaged 0.87 DM., was different, the highest being 
in North Rhine-Westphalia, Wiirttemberg-Baden, Bavaria and 
Hamburg—0.91, 0.87, 0.86 and 0.85 DM. respectively—and the 
lowest in Lower Saxony with 0.72 DM.* These differences 
are to a large extent explained by local and general conditions 
on the employment market. The large number of women 
employed, who generally do not benefit by the principle of equal 
pay for equal work, explains the traditionally low average 
earnings for women as also for men, since the support given by 
women to the trade unions is comparatively small. Employers 
and workers in the textile industry are each grouped in a single 
organisation, but very unequally, thus deviating substantially 
from the theoretical pattern of a bilateral monopoly for the 
discussion of conditions of work and wages. Facing the power- 
ful General Federation of the Textile Industry in the German 
Federal Republic (Gesamtverband der Teatilindustrie in der 
Bundesrepublik Deutschland), the newly created Textile, 
Clothing and Leather Workers’ Union (Industriegewerkschaft 
“ Textil, Bekleidung, Leder” ) comprises barely 40 per cent. of 
the total manpower of the industry.* Relations between the 





1 For men in the Bizonal area, 58.97 DM. for 49.9 hours, and for women, 
40.90 DM. for 45 hours. Cf. Wirtschaft und Statistik, June 1950. 

*The June 1949 figures are derived from SrtarTistiscHes AMT DES 
VEREINIGTEN WIRTSCHAFTSGEBIETES: Statistische Berichte: Arbeit, No. 
VI/11/4, 16 September 1949 ; cf. Die Textilkonjunktur, loc. cit., p. 24. 

3 Cf. BUNDESVORSTAND DES DEUTSCHEN GEWERKSCHAFTSBUNDES: Die 
A ti in der britischen Besatewngszone, 1947-1949 (Cologne, 
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two organisations are good and strikes are insignificant, but the 
order which reigns in the textile employment market is not 
always such as to ensure an equitable equilibrium. 


Raw Materials 


Germany itself has never produced more than a very small 
proportion of the raw materials needed by its textile industry, 
which has always depended upon imports. Over 84 per cent. 
of the fibres treated in 1933 came from abroad and less than 
16 per cent. from Germany. Even the considerable attempt 
at autarky begun in the following year (which changed the 
percentages to 81 and 19 respectively) could not free the Third 
Reich from this state of dependence. 

The Federal Republic is in a yet more difficult situation. 
Reduced to its western territories, it has lost some very 
important textile raw materials. While it was easy for the 
branches of foreign firms to obtain substantial supplies from 
their head offices through agreements in kind, the general 
problem of the supply of fibres could not be solved by the 
haphazard methods employed. In Bavaria, which produces 
hardly one seventh of the raw materials it uses for the weaving 
of dress fabrics, an attempt has been made to remedy the 
deficiency by the development of stockbreeding, the extension 
of the cultivation of flax and hemp, which are in particularly 
short supply, and the construction of factories for synthetic 
raw materials, such as the new rayon factory founded at 
Munich in August 1945. In 1947, Hessen tried to meet the 
shortage of raw materials for spinning and weaving by organ- 
ising a collection of rags, paid for in textile ration points. 
Flax and cotton are still in short supply for the Hessian 
industries, which look to other parts of Germany to furnish 
them, but these areas are themselves short of materials and 
no longer receive the linen yarn they used to obtain from 
Silesia or other semi-finished goods such as woollen yarn 
from Thuringia and Wirttemberg. The Berlin Agreement 
for 1948 provided for the delivery by the Eastern zone of 
7 million pairs of stockings to the Bizonal area, which was 
to supply 300,000 tons of rayon in exchange for 4,000 tons 
of cellulose. All these expedients cannot make up for the lack 
of imports. But apart from foreign aid, the German textile 
industry can obtain imports only in exchange for exports, 
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whether its own or those of the territory as a whole, and in 
both cases export trade is hampered by the conditions of 
production and by its handicap as compared with foreign 
producers. 

From 1948 to 1949, supplies for the textile industry 
increased considerably, on an average nearly twofold, as is 
shown by the following table for the Bizonal area. 


TABLE VI. AVERAGE MONTHLY IMPORTS OR PRODUCTION 
OF RAW MATERIALS FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY IN THE GERMAN 
BIZONAL AREA, 1948 AND 1949 


(Thousand tons) 
1948 





Material imported 
or produced 








Cotton: imports . . 8.3 
Wool: imports. . . 3.5 3.7 5.8 5.8 


3.1 3.8 9.4 6.7 


Synthetic fibres : 
production. ... 3.7 6.3 9.3 10.2 























Source: InstiruT FOR WIRTSCHAFTSFORSCHUNG : Die Industrie Westdeutschlands: Jahres- 
rackblick, Stand, Aussichien fir 26 Industriezweige (Munich, 1950). 


Fuller details are given in table VII, from which it appears 
that since the beginning of 1949, the textile import situation has 
been satisfactory. In the Bizonal area, during the first three 
quarters of 1949, the quantity of raw materials imported far 
exceeded that of other textile imports: over 79 per cent. of the 
total, as against 12 per cent. for semi-finished goods, 6 per cent. 
for finished goods for processing and 3 per cent. for finished goods 
for consumption. On the other hand, the value of imported raw 
materials decreased from the first to the third quarter of 
1949, whereas that of semi-finished and finished goods rose. 
In the Federal Republic as a whole, the proportion of raw 
materials to total textile imports increased in quantity to 
over 89 per cent. during the period from October 1949 to 
June 1950; that of semi-finished goods fell to 7.4 per cent., 
of finished goods for processing to 2.8 per cent., and of finished 
goods for consumption to 0.6 per cent. The increase in the 
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value of imports was general, though unequal, and in some 
cases substantial. It may be ascribed in part to the devalua- 
tion, which has led since September 1949 to a sharp rise in 
prices, with the result that the imports, especially of some 
raw materials, provided for in the economic aid programme 
declined and the expansion of exports became even more 
urgent. 


MARKETS 


Despite these difficulties, which are common to other 
branches of German industry, the textile industry succeeded 
by the end of 1949 in reaching, but not in maintaining its 
production figures for 1936. This initially favourable develop- 
ment may be dated back to the currency reform, as appears 
from the following indices of textile production (1936=—100) !: 


July January July January April July 
1948 1949 1949 1950 1950 1950 


—- —_—- —_—— — — —— 


48 60 75 98 101 90 
(Up to September 1949 : Bizonal area ; since then, Federal territory.) 


The production of yarn increased particularly in 1949, 
from a monthly average of 27,451 tons in the first quarter 
to 31,495 tons in the second quarter, the figure for December 
being 37,665 tons. Cotton yarn came first, the corresponding 
figures being 15,600, 17,600 and 23,216 tons, respectively. In 
the case of wool, the larger supply of carded wool meant that 
more woollen than worsted yarn was produced. These natural 
fibre textiles are meeting with steadily growing competition 
from other fibres on a buyers’ market at home and abroad. The 
July 1950 index reflects the seasonal reduction in a production 
that tends to be held back by the present inadequacy of 
national demand and of the export trade. 


National Consumption 


Since January 1950 the situation of spinning and weaving 
mills has deteriorated considerably, except in the case of wool. 
Side by side with an increase in production and a good supply 
of raw materials, the reduction in demand has involved a fall 
in prices, insufficient to bring about an increase in sales or to 





‘Cf. Wirtschaft und Statistik, various issues. 
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prevent further layoffs of personnel, which are particularly 
marked in the jute industry. The same situation is met with in 
the clothing industry, in which there has been since February 
a substantial decline in demand, involving prices in its fall. 
Even though there has been this small and uneven decline in 
prices in response to the increase in production and the reluc- 
tance of customers, whose purchasing power is clearly inade- 
quate, the general level has been such as to prevent consumers 
from translating their still considerable needs into an effective 
demand. During 1949 irreducible consumption needs were 
on the whole satisfied. From the beginning of 1950 the only 
buyers on the market have been those with large incomes, 
who demand and obtain quality goods such as German pro- 
duction is not always in a position to supply, so that recourse 
must be had to imports. Thus, the demand for pure wool 
fabrics is steadily rising and still exceeds the supply, although 
the woollen and worsted yarn production of the Bizonal area 
at the end of 1949 was higher than the 1936 figure by nearly 
2,200 tons, or 60 per cent. At the same time, the demand for 
cheaper goods is falling correspondingly. The jute industry 
is threatened with a crisis. The sale of working clothes is 
meeting with similar difficulties. Wages only allow of a small 
expenditure on clothing. The average income of a working 
class family where the father is at work does not exceed 
300 DM. a month. It drops to half in the case of the unem- 
ployed, who at present number nearly two million, or 13 per 
cent. of the working population: the average net income for 
a family of three persons of whom the head is unemployed 
varies between 167 and 140 DM. according to the size of the 
family’s subsidiary income, if any, derived from the work of 
the wife or child, subletting, a garden, etc. 

Generally speaking, the exceptionally favourable situation 
of the preceding year no longer exists. In that year the opti- 
mistic forecasts of the industrialists led to an expansion of 
production which has not yet been entirely absorbed, and 
which is piling up in the form of stocks, estimated in the spring 
of 1950 as being sufficient for three months ahead. The question 
that arises is whether foreign demand can absorb this surplus. 





1In an enquiry made by the Bavarian Statistical Service, it was found 
that 38 per cent. of the families covered had no subsidi income. Cf. 
INSTITUT FUR WIRTSCHAFTSFORSCHUNG: Schnelidienst (Munich), March 1950. 
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Exports 


Exports still show a considerable disequilibrium in relation 
to imports. During the first three quarters of 1949 the textile 
industry absorbed one third of the value of all industrial 
imports and supplied no more than 11 per cent. of that of 
exports, and even this average conceals a falling tendency, 
from 13.3 per cent. in the first quarter to 9.7 per cent. in the 
third quarter, despite increases in value. The difference was 
still greater in 1950, namely, 51.9 per cent. and 5.3 per cent., 
respectively, in March; 44.9 per cent. and 6.4 per cent. in 
June. More detailed export figures are given in table VIII. 

This disequilibrium, the inedequacy of home demand and 
the lack of foreign exchange are so many factors tending to 
turn the attention of the textile industry of Western Germany 
to foreign markets. It is trying to recover its place on the 
international market, but it is meeting, both in Europe and 
in other parts of the world, with the competition of the United 
Kingdom, Switzerland, the United States and India. In 
addition to the obstacle of competition, there is—in a real 
vicious circle—the general inadequacy of imports of raw 
materials, not only as regards quantity, but as regards quality, 
whether general or particular. A third obstacle lies in the consi- 
derable delays in delivery. Thus, up to the present, the 
German textile industry has not succeeded in developing its 
exports. But by studying foreign markets! and taking part 
in foreign fairs, it is preparing to resume its role as a world 
producer in the expectation that the adjustment of its prices, 
resulting from the rationalisation of its manufacturing pro- 
cesses, will make it a serious competitor. In particular it 
hopes to export printed fabrics to Africa and the Middle East, 
an item 90 per cent. of the production of which used formerly 
to be exported. The present world production of these fabrics 
is well below the demand and justifies this hope. Similar 
hopes are entertained by the jute industry, whose spinning 
and weaving mills have recovered 80 per cent. of their pre-war 
capacity, or 70,000 tons, nearly twice as much as is needed 
to meet normal requirements at home. They are therefore 





1In particular, the United States market ; cf. “ Lehren der New Yorker 
Ausstellung”, in Texrtil-Export-Journal (Disseldorf), No. 6, 1949. 
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trying to export a large part of their output and, in particular, 
to capture the United States market from India (now, India 
and Pakistan). Lower Saxony is expecting to resume its 
exports of asbestos, which represented 15 per cent. of its 
pre-war production. Hessen hopes to recover the foreign 
market for its awnings and tents once more and Bavaria to 
find abroad a substitute for its market in Saxony, which used 
to take much of its yarn output. The whole of the Western 
German textile industry is looking to an expansion of its 
foreign trade as a solution of its present difficulties. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The textile industry of Western Germany is today in full 
process of reconversion. War preparations, by aiming at 
autarky, caused the loss of foreign markets, the lack of which 
is proving now a great handicap. The war itself entailed the 
loss of part of its manpower and equipment. Defeat reduced 
it to half its former dimensions and modified its structure. It 
is now endeavouring to build itself up again, to become an 
industry complete in every branch and to secure for itself an 
adequate place and adequate markets. In this last respect, 
the problem exceeds its capacities, since the onset of depres- 
sion and the Government’s liberalist attitude call for a general 
policy of economic stimulation. The solution of the problem 
thus depends on the modification of home policy as much as 
on the development of the international situation. 

The textile industry participates largely in American aid 
and in the European Recovery Programme. The long-term 
programme for the Bizonal area provides for the investment 
of 60 million dollars in the industry up to the year 1952-53, 
to be used for the repair of machinery, the re-employment of 
unemployed manpower and the doubling of the production 
of rayon and synthetic wool.! In order to achieve these results, 
foreign credits will not be enough without foreign markets. 
The estimates of the plan provide for exports to the value of 





1 Cf. Huropdisches Wiederaufbawprogramm: Langfristiges Programm 
(1952/53) fiir die amerikanischen oe] britischen Besatzwngsgebiete in 
Deutschland, p. 34. 
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200 million dollars in 1952-53, chiefly cotton and rayon. This 
is well above the pre-war figure, but Western Germany is 
capable of producing the proposed amount provided it can 
obtain the imports to a value of 378 million dollars for which the 
plan provides. The question is whether it will be able to 
market this volume of production. On the home market as on 
the international market, it will have to lower its prices, which 
have remained too high for German pockets and are higher 
than foreign prices. In this twofold sphere German industry 
is making a considerable technical and commercial effort, as 
is shown by its participation in the spring fairs of Augsburg 
and Hanover, and in the Industry Show of 1949 in New York. 

Traditionally dependent on other countries for its raw 
materials, the industry depends on them more than ever today 
for marketing its products, and is doing its best to find cus- 
tomers in southern Asia for its Bengal-style velvets (Van 
Gierlings), in Africa for its cotton prints (Delden or Schlieper), 
in North America for its woollen fabrics from Aix-la-Chapelle 
and its checks from Augsburg (Riedinger), in western Europe 
for its silks and velvets (Bemberg, Viersen and Hiitzen). All 
these and many other firms of equally high reputation have 


begun once more to exhibit their silks and worsteds in antici- 
pation of an export trade and in the profound hope that their 
experience and initiative will secure for them abroad the sales 
which are indispensable to their drive to expand production 
and to reconstruct the great German textile industry. 





ed met ok 


REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


An International Enquiry into Conditions 
of Life and Work on Plantations 


The International Labour Office recently launched a comprehensive 
enquiry into the conditions of life and work of plantation workers, 
the results of which are to be presented to the first meeting of the newly 
established Committee on Work on Plantations, to be held in Indonesia 
in December 1950. Some of the more significant findings of the enquiry 
are summarised in the following pages. 


The first formal step taken towards the creation of the I.L.O. 
Committee on Work on Plantations was the adoption by the Pre- 
paratory Asian Regional Conference of the International Labour. 
Organisation (New Delhi, November 1947) of a resolution concerning 
plantation labour, which affirmed that— 


Plantation agriculture, producing such important commodities as rubber, 
cinchona, tea, coffee and sugar cane, occupies an important place in the 
economy of a number of the tropical countries of Asia. 

The conditions of life and work of the vast number of labourers en- 
gaged in many of these plantations in certain countries are unsatisfactory, 
particularly in respect of recruitment, wages, housing and freedom of asso- 
ciation, and are not adequately regulated by national legislation or other- 
wise. 


The Conference accordingly requested the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office to study the problems peculiar to planta- 
tion labour and to give consideration to the setting up of a special 
tripartite committee to consider the problems. In pursuance of this 
resolution the Governing Body, at its 107th Session (December 
1948), approved the setting up of a Committee on Work on Planta- 
tions “ to examine and to report to the Governing Body on the basic 
questions common to workers on plantations as a whole . of 
The Committee will hold its first meeting in Indonesia in December 
1950. Seventeen countries ! with important plantation interests have 





1 Belgium, Brazil, Burma, Ceylon, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, France, 
India, Indo .esia, Liberia, the Netherlands, Pakistan, the Philippines, Portugal, 
Thailand, the United Kingdom and the United States. 
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been invited to be represented on the Committee, including countries 
which have the responsibility for administering certain non-metropo- 
litan territories where there is a significant amount of plantation 
production. 

In preparation for the work of the Committee, the enquiry men- 
tioned above was undertaken by the Office, which despatched a 
questionnaire to 27 Governments of States Members of the Organisa- 
tion.1_ Replies were received from 16 countries*, and on the basis 
of these replies, supplemented by other data, a report has been 
prepared to serve as a basis for discussion by the Committee.* The 
following summary of the report presents the general background 
and the various aspects of plantation labour under the main heads 
of employment, conditions of work, living conditions, labour relations 
and labour inspection. 


GENERAL BACKGROUND 


Plantation cultivation is a system of large-scale agricultural pro- 
duction involving the development of certain agricultural resources of 
the tropical and subtropical countries in accordance with the methods 
of western industry. Thus, plantation agriculture is characterised 
by large units, the application of considerable amounts of foreign 
capital, the employment of large numbers of workers, foreign super- 
, Vision and management in most cases, and crop specialisation. A 
long list of crops which are suitable for large-scale production tech- 
niques and for which there is a well-developed world demand are 
grown on plantations, including, for example, rubber, coffee, tea, 
sugar and palm fruits. Geographically, plantations are found in 
virtually all the cultivated tropical and subtropical territories of the 
world, but particularly in Asia, Central and South America, and 
Africa. 

There is a considerable amount of regional specialisation in plan- 
tation crop production, and individual products play an extremely 
important part in the economies of certain territories, for example, 
rubber in Malaya and coffee in Brazil. Because of the large numbers 
of workers employed in these undertakings, the living and working 
conditions of a large proportion of the total wage-earning class of 
certain territories are highly dependent on the economic position 
of the particular product. The prices of plantation products are often 
subject to extreme and sudden fluctuations. 





1 Belgium, Brazil, Burma, Ceylon, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, the Dominican 
Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, nce, Guatemala, Haiti, India, Liberia, Mexico, 
the Netherlands, Pakistan, Panama, Peru, the Philippines, Portugal, Thailand, 
the Union of South Africa, the United Kingdom, the United States and Venezuela, 

? Belgium, Burma, Ceylon, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, 
France, India, the Netherlands (for Indonesia), Pakistan, the Philippines, Por- 
tugal, the United Kingdom, the United States and Venezuela. 

8 International Labour Organisation, Committee on Work on Plantations, 
First Session, Bandoeng, 1950: Basic Problems of Plantation Labour (Geneva, 1950). 
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The labour force on plantations may be grouped into various 
categories on the basis of place of origin, residence and method 
of recruitment and engagement, and each of these factors implies 
differences in living conditions and terms of employment. Workers 
may originate from areas adjacent to the plantation, or they may 
be brought in from elsewhere, either from the same country or a 
foreign territory ; they may either reside on the plantation, in which 
case they need to be provided with all the amenities of life, or they 
may live independently in villages nearby; finally, they may be 
recruited, or engaged directly or through employment agencies. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Recruitment and Engagement 


Two principal methods are used at the present time for supplying 
the labour requirements of plantations. The first consists of the 
voluntary offer of labour, either directly to the employer or through 
employment agencies ; this is referred to in the enquiry as “ engage- 
ment ”. The other method is recruiting, which is defined as “ all 
operations undertaken with the object of obtaining or supplying 
the labour of persons who do not spontaneously offer their service 
at the place of employment or at a public emigration or employment 
office or at an office conducted by an employers’ organisation and 
supervised by the competent authority ”.* 

In its study the Office has given more attention to recruiting, 
since this calls for the development of special machinery to co- 
ordinate the demand for and supply of labour required on plantations, 
while direct engagement has no special features of its own. 

In the great majority of countries plantation labour is obtained 
from adjacent districts and villages. To a less extent the workers 
come from parts of the country other than plantation areas and, 
in exceptional cases, from foreign lands. 

Recruiting is resorted to when the supply of locally available 
labour is insufficient to meet the demands of the plantation estates. 
Recruiting agents go to labour surplus areas to find workers for 
plantations, and are paid on the basis of the number of workers 
they supply in accordance with the agreement they have with the 
employers. The operations of these agents are subject to a certain 
amount of State control and supervision, many of the regulations 
currently in force being in conformity with the international labour 
Convention concerning the recruiting of indigenous workers. Recruit- 
ing operations are generally prohibited except by persons approved 
and registered by a public authority, this approval being expressed 
in the form of a licence. In addition, there are a number of laws 
and regulations protecting recruited workers. Among the more 





POA the Recruiting of Indigenous Workers Convention (No. 50), 1936, 
icle 2. 
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important are those relating to the medical examination of recruits, 
laying down certain minimum standards for the care of recruits 
during the journey to the place of employment and back, prohibiting 
the practice of advancing money to recruited workers prior to their 
taking up employment, and, finally, providing for their repatriation. 


Contracts and Nature of Employment 


The report draws a distinction between “contract labour ” 
and “non-contract labour”. The former term covers workers 
hired for a relatively long period and usually through a written 
contract. The second term applies to engagements of a short dura- 
tion, which are usually not in writing ; in practice and under com- 
mon law or custom, the oral character of such agreements does not 
prevent their being regarded as valid and enforceable. 

Although in the early days of the plantation system, contracts 
of employment contained many undesirable features, they have 
gradually been transformed into a more equitable agreement in 
which the employer assumes obligations for the protection of the 
interests of the worker as a counterpart to the obligations of service 
assumed by the latter. The contract usually deals with such matters 
as rations, clothing, housing, wages, the nature of employment, 
termination of contract and repatriation. Under the legislation 
of most plantation countries, contracts of employment have to 
be attested and recorded by representatives of the public authority. 
The fact that, in general, contracts of employment have to be 
written facilitates the task of supervision by the public authority. 
In most areas, regulations limit the legal duration of contracts ; 
and in several, definite restrictions are placed on the transfer of 
contracts of employment from one employer to another. 

Non-contract labour is usually seasonal or casual labour, and the 
rights and protection of workers in this category are much less 
well-defined than those of contract workers. 

The most important aspect of the nature of employment is the 
continuity of employment. This depends partly on the type of 
contract, since workers who are engaged for periods of a year or 
more will norma’iy be given employment during all seasons, whereas 
those whose contracts are on a month-to-month basis will not be 
hired when there is no work to be done. Workers recruited from 
distant areas usually have in their contracts stipulations regard- 
ing continuous employment, so that the question is particularly 
important for locally engaged labour. A few territories have 
introduced legislation providing for the distribution of work during 
the slack seasons or for some form of compensation when workers 
are laid off. 


CONDITIONS OF WoRK 


The conditions of work of plantation workers are referred to 
in employment contracts and in legislation, but it would appear 
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that their regulation is not very advanced. It must be remembered 
that plantations were developed largely in areas where there were 
few precedents to determine the standards which should be applied 
in regard to conditions of work, first, because there was virtually 
no wage employment in most of these areas, and, secondly, because 
Governments did not at the time consider such intervention appro- 
priate. The employer thus had a wide range of discretion in apply- 
ing his own standards. Even today, the regulation of conditions 
of work on plantations is based to a large extent on custom com- 
bined with the general legislation dealing with agriculture as a whole, 
with industry or with indigenous conditions of employment. 


Hours of Work 


Hours of work regulation is complicated by the seasonal fluctua- 
tions in the demand for manpower and by the fact that work is done 
on a time, a task, or a piece or unit basis. Nevertheless, in many 
plantation areas, the question is dealt with by specific hours of 
work legislation, by minimum wage laws or by collective agreements : 
the maximum varies from 7% to 10 hours per day. In many 
territories, however, custom is the guiding principle. 

The daily rest is granted plantation workers in most areas, 
although some workers work without a break before the hottest part 
of the day. The weekly rest is also generally granted, but is not 
always paid for. The granting of annual paid holidays is not as yet a 
firmly established practice in all plantation areas. 


Employment of Women and Children 


The number of women workers employed on plantations is fairly 
important. This is readily understood in view of the fact that many 
plantation operations are well suited to the work of women and that, 
especially in the case of resident workers, members of the family 
live with the worker and are anxious to increase the family earnings 
by taking employment. However, there do not appear to be many 
regulations affording special measures of protection for women. 

Maternity leave is granted in a number of territories, and in addi- 
tion, several territories report that maternity benefits are provided 
in the form of free medical care and cash or other allowances. 

The reasons for the employment of women indicated above have 
also led to the employment of children on a considerable scale in 
many plantation areas. In most territories there are regulations 
prohibiting the employment of children under a certain age, ranging 
in the majority of cases from 12 to 14 years. Regulations frequently 
govern the hours during which children may be employed. 


Wages 


The system of wage payment on plantations depends largely on 
the methods of cultivation employed. The three principal systems 
are : (1) task ; (2) unit or piece (payment by results) ; and (3) time. 
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Task payment is interpreted in various ways in the different countries, 
but in its most complete form a task is defined as a job which can be 
accomplished by an average worker in a given period of time at a 
certain rate of pay. Payment by the unit or piece is used in the case 
of operations which lend themselves particularly well to payment by 
results, such as rubber tapping, tea plucking, etc. The essential 
difference between task and piece work is that in the former, payment 
is based on a definite amount of work assigned by the employer, 
while in the latter, payment depends on the quantity of work done 
by the worker. 

In most plantation territories wage payment in any form other 
than cash is prohibited ; where payments in kind are allowed, they 
are usually subject to fairly strict conditions. Plantation workers do, 
of course, receive certain allowances such as food, clothing and 
housing, but these form part of the workers’ wages and are not 
considered as payments in kind. 

Adequate data regarding wage rates on plantations are not 
available at present. Comparison with wages in other occupations 
is difficult owing to variations in the systems of payment, the diffi- 
culty of comparing wages which include subsistence and those which 
do not, and the differences between wage rates for resident and 
casual workers respectively. It appears, however, that the wages of 
plantation workers are in general lower than those of industrial 
workers in the same region or country, but that they are, in most 
cases, somewhat higher than those of hired agricultural workers, 
especially those employed in native agriculture. 

The wages of plantation workers are fixed by individual agree- 
ment, by collective bargaining, by statutory regulation and wage 
fixing bodies, or by a combination of any of these methods. There 
appears, however, to be a definite trend towards regulation through 
State intervention, either as part of the general regulation of con- 
tracts of employment or in connection with the policy of certain 
States regarding prevention of the payment of unduly low wages. 
Minimum wage fixing machinery for plantation workers exists in a 
number of countries, and the number of wage fixing boards set up is 
growing. 


LIVING CONDITIONS 


It is a feature of the historical development of plantations in many 
areas that employers have had to assume responsibility for a series 
of matters related to the daily life of the worker. Workers were 
recruited from various territories to work for different periods of 
time in areas usually far removed from villages and markets. Thus 
their food, clothing, housing and medical needs had to be met on the 
plantation itself, and it was the responsibility of the employer to 
make the necessary arrangements for adequate services in these 
respects. 
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Food, Housing and Recreation 


With regard to food the contract of employment for recruited 
workers usually deals specifically with the food rations and clothing 
to be provided to workers. Where such a provision does not exist, 
arrangements are usually made either to provide some of these items 
at concession rates or to set up the necessary facilities for the purchase 
of goods on the plantation at cost price or at a price approaching 
cost. 

The housing of labourers on plantations was one of the first 
problems that had to be faced by managers in their endeavour to 
settle the labour force on the estate. Today there is considerable 
variation in the type of housing provided on plantations, but modern 
improvements in this respect do not appear to be common. Although 
in many areas there is legislation establishing standards for workers’ 
housing, the living quarters of the plantation worker and his family 
appear to consist frequently of only a single room, and a number of 
these rooms are usually built in rows or “ lines ”. Water and primitive 
sanitary facilities are usually provided at one place for the whole 
community. Rent is not charged in the majority of cases and repairs 
and upkeep are the responsibility of the estate. 

In some plantation areas workers have a small plot of garden 
land, for which usually no rent is paid, and they are also usually 
allowed to keep animals of their own, but this right is subject to 
restrictions as to types and numbers in some areas. 

Owing to the isolation of many estates, planters have often 
been obliged to set up stores in order to give the workers an oppor- 
tunity of purchasing various articles. These stores are usually sub- 
ject to licensing by the authorities. Co-operative societies are 
seldom found on estates. 

In a number of plantation areas the estates usually provide some 
form of recreational facilities. However, it appears that the workers 
in general do not show much interest in games and pastimes, and 
such activities appear to be organised rather rarely. In most areas 
some attention has been given to the religious life of the workers. 


Health and Social Security 


The creation of plantation communities made it imperative 
for planters to provide some kind of health and medical services, 
especially when the plantation areas were situated at long distances 
from other health facilities and where new territories were opened 
up using a labour force completely unaccustomed to the climate 
or altitude. Nevertheless, it appears that health facilities on planta- 
tions have not reached a very high stage of development, and in 
a number of areas the only facilities available are first-aid chests. 
More complete facilities are usually available on the largest planta- 
tions, or in some cases only where there are factories on the estates. 
Frequently the only medical personnel consist of dressers, but on 
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the largest estates qualified medical officers are in attendance. In 
a number of countries legislation sets forth the scale of medical 
services to be provided, based on the number of workers on the 
estate. 

In most areas some form of sickness allowance is paid to workers 
who are unable to work on account of illness. The type of benefit 
differs considerably, ranging from the provision of free food to the 
payment of full wages for a certain length of time. Workmen’s 
compensation laws apply to plantation workers in many areas, 
but in some territories agricultural workers, including plantation 
workers, are excluded from such legislation. 

In none of the countries studied does there exist as yet a full 
scheme of social security covering plantation workers against all 
employment risks. In isolated cases estate workers are given 
medical care under an insurance scheme, and in others there are 
old-age assistance schemes ; unemployment insurance is also found 
in a few areas. 


Educational and Training Facilities 


Educational facilities on plantations are provided by employers 
either voluntarily or as required by legislation, or by the State, 
which provides the schools or gives financial aid, or sometimes 
by churches and similar institutions. 

In the majority of cases the schools are free and are of elementary 
and primary grades. The general impression given by the available 
information is that educational facilities are far from adequate, 
and that this is due partly to the lack of interest among parents, 
a result of their illiteracy and poverty. 

Training for work on plantations depends on the types of opera- 
tions performed on the particular crop. Most field work on planta- 
tions is of an unskilled nature and requires no special training. 
Certain operations, however, such as pruning and tapping, the 
use of simple equipment and ordinary factory work, are semi- 
skilled in nature and the workers in question need and receive 
a certain amount of on-the-job training. Finally, skilled opera- 
tions, such as the work of supervisors, craftsmen, operators of 
complicated machinery and so on, call for adequate training. 


LABOUR RELATIONS 


In spite of the difficulties attending labour organisation in 
undeveloped areas, labour movements have made some progress 
in plantation areas, whether as a result of the encouragement of 
union activities as part of colonial policy, or as a result of the general 
awakening of the workers’ social consciousness. The development 
of plantation employers’ associations, too, has given some impetus 
to the growth of trade unions. But such factors as widespread 
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illiteracy, lack of experienced leaders, racial differences, lack of 
support from industrial unions and a preference among employers 
for direct relations with workers, have all contributed to holding 
back the trade union movement among plantation workers. 


LABOUR INSPECTION 


The isolation of many estates and the great distances separating 
one:from another make it very difficult for an effective labour 
inspection service to operate in plantation areas. Furthermore, 
plantations, comprising both industrial and agricultural opera- 
tions and containing such a variety of institutions and facilities 
concerned with the workers’ living and working conditions, call 
for a very wide range of inspection services. In their replies many 
Governments also indicated that their inspection services were 
handicapped by lack of funds and of personnel. Thus it would 
appear that inspection operations in general are not adequately 
carried out. 

Some form of inspection exists in virtually all of the territories 
under consideration. The frequency of inspection visits naturally 
depends on the area to be covered and the size of the staff available. 
The general impression given by an analysis of the available informa- 
tion is that in many areas inspectors are unable to visit estates 


at regular intervals. 


A necessary corollary to an adequate inspection service is that 
workers and their representatives should be afforded every facility 
for communicating freely with the inspectorate, and this condition 
appears to be met generally in the areas under study. In several 
territories penalisation of workers who complain to inspectors 
is prohibited by legislation. 





STATISTICS 


The periodical statistics of labour conditions in different countries 
are at present published in the Review as follows : 


Monthly : Unemployment and employment ; cost of living and food prices. 
Quarterly (February, May, August, November): Wages and hours of work. 


Unemployment and Employment 


The tables show : 
x Number of unemployed or applicants for work. 
II. Index numbers of the general level of employment. 


III. (a) Index numbers of the level of employment in manufacturing. 
(b) Index numbers of total hours worked in manufacturing em- 
ployment. 


Changes in the Table 
Table I. 


Southern Rhodesia. A series has been introduced relating to unemployed 
registered at the employment exchanges on the last Friday of each month. 
It shows the number of European wage earners and salaried employees 
actually unemployed at the date of registration. Persons on strike or who 
are sick, incapacitated by reason of injury, old, or temporarily laid off are 
excluded. The series covers all branches of economic activity and does not 
relate to partial unemployment. 


Cost of Living and Food Prices 


The table shows index numbers of the cost of living covering generally 
the main groups of expenditure, viz., food, fuel and light, clothing, rent 
and miscellaneous, and, in the lower half, the corresponding index number 
of retail food prices. 





SYMBOLS AND TYPES EMPLOYED 


not available or do not exist. 
not yet received. 
provisional. 
nil or negligible. 
revised since previous issue. 
represented by a few branches only. 
relates to men only (wages tables). 
— when placed between two figures of a series, that the former 
has been replaced by another or revised series. 
Thick-faced type : index number (100) in base year. 
Italics : index numbers based on another year than 1937. 
Figures in brackets: series subject to certain reservations. 


The countries are arranged by continents in the alphabetical order of their English 
names. 

Note : Fi for the separate industries, etc., covered by these series are given 
in tables VI, IX, XI and XIV of the Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1947-48 ; 
index numbers of the groups fuel and oe Seer and rent, covered by the 


cost-of-living index numbers, are given in ta 
Further information on the scope and significance of these statistics is given in 


each January issue of the Review (see Vol. I, No. 1, January 1950, pp. 65-76). 
For notes on the methods of computation, see the descriptions commencing wit 
the June 1948 issue of the Review. 





Unemployment and Employment 


STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


TABLE I. 
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America (concl.) 





United States 


Chile 


Puerto Rico 


Union of 
Burma * 
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Li 
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Vv 





Unemployed 
(estimated) 


Applicants for 
work registered 


Unemployed 


(estimated) 


Applicants for 
work registered 





1950: Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 


7 700 000 
10 390 000 
9 480 000 
5 560 000 * 
2 660 000 
1 070 000 
670 000 

1 040 000 
2 270 000 
2 142 000 
2 064 000 
3 395 000 


3 689 000 
3 351 000 
3 576 000 
3 409 000 
3 489 000 
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4 684 000 
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3 515 000 
3 057 000 
3 384 000 
3 213 000 
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2 303 
3 478 
8 323 


3 054 
1 858 
2 753 
3 261 
3 506 
3 425 
3 700 
3 205 
3 443 


3 363 
3 645 
3 898 
3 887 
3 454 


3 255 
2 866 
3 014 
2751 
3 169 


80 000 * 
76 000 
71 000 
79 000 | 


80 000 | 
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100 000 
115 000 
117000 | 
121 000 | 
106 000 | 
85 000 | 
89 000 | 
89 000 
96 000 
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224 900 
293 043 


337 002 
333 897 
310 272 
291 584 
274 335 


269 091 
265 295 
265 962 
281 972 
305 003 
322 958 
345 395 
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(thousands) 
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I. Labour force sample surveys. 


II. 
Ill. 


1 Lagos. 
* Apr. 1949. 


™ Jan.-Mar., 


Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. 
Trade union fund returns. 


*Up to 1944, the figures are estimates. 


* Rangoon. 


July-Dec. 


? Daily 


IV. Trade union returns. E 
Vv. Employment office statistics. 


* Nov. 


average during the month. 
estimates obtained from monthly sample surveys of the labour force. 


* Mar.-Dec. 


* Average for 1949. 


* Commencing 1940, 


1” June-Dec. 








TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 


Asta (concl.) Europs 


Japan Pakistan Austria Belgium 
I* Vv Vv Il 

Unemployed ——— Unemployed Unemployed 

(estimated) registered (registered) * (insured) 


% 
295 443 7 320 961 125 929 
237 371 0 244 000 173 913 
. 66 000 195 211 




















144 579 * 
74 105 67 292 
31 737 67 560 
129 203 
234 896 


214 683 
228 393 
251 077 
259 3X7 
265 075 


308 968 
264 261 
236 839 
219 955 
210 989 
208 323 
204 566 
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1 590 318 * 
671 780 * 
240 000 
380 000 


340 000 
470 000 
350 000 
330 000 
340 000 


1950 : Jan. 400 000 
Feb. 430 000 
Mar 460 000 
April 500 000 
May 460 000 
June 470 000 
July 470 000 92 995 
Aug. oie 89 546 


Persons cov. 
(thousands) 36 805 * 1972 * 2001’ 
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189 444 
147 722 
119 659 
102 422 
96 622 
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Europe (cont.) 
Denmark Finland France Germany * 
Ill Vv ® Vv ae 
Un- Applications Unemployed 


employed for work " 
(on relief) registered | (registered) ** 














trade unionists)) (registered) © 








| Unemployed | Unemployed 


% 
354 554 379 994 ° . 
373 641 402 186 ° 
381 902 418 413 ° ° 
292 649 394 534 

70 312 123 957 

19 878 41 552 





95 630 
97 707 
88 924 
97 404 
81 276 
58 480 
46 420 


76 232 
51 636 
51 998 
51 644 
59 041 


30 615 
38 335 
54 002 
61 534 
-/|113 505 


113 232 
92 072 
57 223 
46 296 

y || 26 698 

June}|| 24 623 

July || 26 594° 

Aug. |} 23 192 
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|(thousands) 615° . : 14 855 * 
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15 813 68 436 . 
15 663 56 633 ° 
7 389 45 738 595 242" 
16 737 77 803 602 858 
39 748 131 062 1 262 997 


42 196 118 601 1 308 091 
43 908 132 837 1 313 691 
42 571 142 817 1 316 572 
43 423 149 022 1 383 832 
46 396 153 545 1 558 469 


52 477 172 972 1 897 644 
58 857 185 3386 1981 908 
61 638 182 202 1 851 879 
60 469 174 963 1 783 838 
58 750 165 860 1 668 318 
53 832 141 103 1 538 066 
49 138 126 753 1 451 922 
eee eee 1 341 000* 
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For an explanation of the Roman numerals used in this table, see p 302. 


? Pre-war figures are official estimates. * Prior to 1947, applicants for work registered. 
*Prior to Ort. 1944, voluntary unemployment insurance statistics *Censux of 26 April. 
*Census of 1 Oct. * Average for 1949 * June 1949. “Federal area. ° Pul-lic relief fund 
Statistics. '* Labour registration statistics. ™ Prior to 1945, applicants for work registered. 
** Figures prior to Sept. 1948 included all unemployed persons available for work under Order 
yh — Allied Control Authority, whether actually seeking work or not. '* Jan.-Aug 

ar.-Dec. 





TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont. ) 

Evrops (cont.) 
Ireland Italy Luxembourg! Netherlands 
Vv a Vv 
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4% ooo Unemployed Unemployed 
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88 714 353 
93 074 295 
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Sweden 
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Unemployed 
(trade unionists) 
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67 351 10.8 
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For an explanation of the Roman numerals used in this table, see p. 302. 
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1 Unemployment relief statistics. *June-Dec. * Jan.-June, Oct.-Dec. ‘* Insurance year 
ended Oct. 1949. * Dec. * Since Jan. 1939, including agricultural workers. * Up to 1940, 
applicants ; since the introduction of an unemployment insurance scheme in 1941, percentages 
obtained by relating registered unemployed to total insured; figures for the war years are 
incomplete. * Finnmark and evacuated communes in Troms excluded during the years 1945 
to 1947. * Average for 1949. 











TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (concl.) 





Europe (concl.) 
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For an explanation of the Roman numerals used in this table, see p. 302. 

* Wholly unemployed. * Including casuals. * From the beginning of 1941 to the end of 
1947, excluding persons classified as unsuitable for ordinary employment. ‘ July-Dec. With 
the introduction in July 1948 of the National Insurance Acts, the coverage of the series has been 
extended to include all registered unemployed, with the exception of registered severely disabled 
persons unlikely to obtain work other than under special conditions. ‘* Average for 1949. 
* July 1948. * Unemployment benefit statistics. * For the period 1939-1947, annual esti- 
mates: June. ° Persons in receipt of unemployment benefit. * April-Dec. 
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TABLE Ol. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL 
Indices of numbers employed 
AFRICA AMERICA 
_ Union of South Africa ying United States _ 
awe Total Gonafia B.L.S. ? B.C. * 


peans ae ae ee 
IV (A/B) ( IV (A/B) I 
meets M.1.T.C, A.M.L.T.C. 


W.s. ~ ws. 




















100.0 
94.1 
98.6 

117.7 

129.2 

136.9 











| { 139.3 
Dec. , x ; 142.2 


Jan, ° = > 137.1 
Feb. . J ' 135.6 
Mar. . * 137.7 
April : ; 139.7 
May . ‘ . 141.1 
June = | >. 143.1° 
July éo0 143.3 * 
| Aug. eee ees tes : eve 

| Persons cov. 

| (thousands) * .../30 718 

















America (concl.) ASIA EvuROPE 
Colombia 
(Central Japan Austria 

zone) 

IV (B) I II 
M.1.T. ® _AM.I. A.M.L.T.C. A.M.1.T.C. 

Ww. W.S. ¢ W.S. 




















100.0 * ween 
94.2 
85.5 
95.2 

101.9 

123.9 

128.8 

139.9 











100.0 *° 
104.6 
105.0 
106.6 


110.4 
109.8 
Aug. eve 


Persons cov. j } 
(thousands) " 14 34 880 


I. Labour force sample surveys. II. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, 
accidents, etc.). III. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. IV. Statistics of 
establishments : IV (A), all establishments of a given importance ; IV (B), representative sample 
of establishments: IV (A/B), type B series (for the recent period) linked to a type A series. 
A. Agriculture. M. Mines. I. Industry (manufacturing industries and construction). 
T. Transport. C. Commerce. W. Wage earners. S. Salaried employees. 


+ Bureau of Labor Statistics. * Bureau of the Census. Indices up to 1939, based on esti- 
mates prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. * Including logging. ‘ Including other 
categories of workers in the labour force. * Up to 1944, the indices are based on estimates. 
* Nov. ” Figure of persons covered relates to the date shown as base, unless otherwise 
specified. * Average for 1947. ° May. ™ Mar. *™ Oct. 
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TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL (concl.) 
Indices of numbers employed 
Evropg (cont.) 


Luxem- Nether- 
Ireland — Norway 


___bourg ds 
II IV (A) II Iit* 


A.M.1I.T.C. M.I.T.C.® M.1.T.C.° A.°M.*1.T.C, 


WS. Ww. Ww.s. ~ WS. 


100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
100.2 101.7 104.3 . 
100.5 99.3 108.8 
96.6 ° 118.2 
96.1 114.6 
95.9 109.6 
97.8 ese 
100.5 ove 
106.7 117.9 
112.9 133.0 
147.5 



































1949: Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


1950: Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. ° 
Persons cov. 

(thousands) 11 922 1 273 























Europe (conel.) OCEANIA 


United Kingdom ™ Australia Hawaii 


II II III (A B) 
M.1.T.C. A.M.1.T.C. M.1.T.C. 
w.s. *4 ” w.s. 


100.0 ** 100.0 
98.3 98.4 
103.1 101.9 
100.5 
101.2 
98.7 
96.8 
92.9 
98.6 
105.6 

~ 100.0 
101.0 


101.3 
101.4 
101.6 
101.7 
101.3 


101.5 
101.5 
101.6 
101.8 
ee s 101.8 
June eee 102.3 102.0 
July see 102.3 102.0 
Aug. bee bee ine oes és0 
Persons cov. a9 1° 
(thousands) 2 941 13 720 17 665 160 427 


=~ an explanation of the Roman numerals and other abbreviations used in this table, see 
p. . 

* Federal area. ‘* Labour registration statistics. * Before 1949, statistics of establishments. 
*Jan.-Aug. ‘ Jan.-June, Sept. and Dec. * Annual figures; commencing 1943, average of 
quarterly figures, except 1944: Mar. and Dec.; and 1945: Mar., June and Sept. * Finnmark 
and evacuated communes in Troms excluded in 1945. * July-Dec. *June. * Statistics of 
compulsory sickness insurance linked up with statistics of unemployment insurance of the pre- 
ceding period. ™ Average for 1941. '* Excluding Northern Ireland. ™ Including forestry, 
fishing and trapping. * From 1937 to 1948, estimated number of employed wage and salary 
earners subject to the Unemployment Insurance Acts; since June 1948 (introduction of 
National Insurance), estimated total of employed wage and salary earners aged 15 and over. 
* From 1937 to 1948, estimated total of persons in employment (men aged 14-64 and women 
14-59) excluding indoor private domestic service ; since June 1948 (introduction of National 
Insurance), estimated total of persons aged 15 and over in employment. * Covering persons 
aged 16 andover. * Annual } em June. “July. * June 1937. 2 
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TABLE Ill. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING 
(a) Indices of numbers employed 


| AFRICA AMERICA 








[UnionotSouth Atrical| Canada | United ||argentina| Chite | Colombia 


Europeans | Total States gota) 
TV (A/B) * Iv (A) |IV(A/B) || IV (B) *| IV (B)| IV(B) 
WS. W.S. w. || WwW. w. 























100.0 100.0 . 100.0 100.0 100.0 
101.6 103.9 ‘ 85.1 104.3 . 

104.3 . 94.5 108.5 
125.5 117.0 
148.3 123.6 
173.3 126.1 
168.6 131.1 
132.5 
136.9 
146.9 


Dec. 


Jan, 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) 









































America (concl.) Europe 


Puerto 
Rico 

IV (B) I IV (B) IV (A) IV (A) 
Ww. Ww.s. Ww. Ww. ’ 





Mexico Uruguay || India * Denmark 

















100.0 ° 100.0 100.0 
101.2 : 100.2 103.7 
111.6 . 111.7 104.5 
119.3 . 120.4 128.7 
126.6 : 124.1 
129.4 . 129.4 

. 135.5 
133.8 
144.5 
149.6 
152.6 


Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug, 


ae cae || 108 95 56 1 676 4 060" 167 












































I. Labour force sample surveys. II. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, 
accidents, etc.). Ill. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. IV. Statistics of 
establishments; IV (A), all establishments of a given importance; IV (B), representative 
sample of establishments; IV (A/B), type B series (for the recent period) linked to a type A 
series, W. Wage earners. 8. Salaried employees. 


2 Including building. * Including mining. * May. ‘ Average for 1947. 5 Former 
British India. * Oct. 1947 = 100; before Oct. 1947, wage earners only, based on statistics of 
establishments. * Oct. 1947. 
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TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING ( cont. ) 
(a) Indices of numbers employed (concl.) 

| Evrope (cont.} 

| Finland France Germany' Ireland Italy 


IV(B) IV (A) . IV (A/B)*| IV (A) 
w. 8. w.s. w.s. w. 


100.0 
102.9 
93.6 

















85.3 
100.0 
109.9 
115.8 





110.9 3. : 116.2 


112.8 ; : ; 117.1 


111.3 be : ; 118.0 


June } , 115.6 ced A : 119.3 
July ose ete ° ° eee ° ° 
Aug. 


Persons cov. ae 
(thousands) 3500 4842 625 534 



































Europe (conel.) OCEANIA 


Norway Sweden Switzerland Kingdon xo|| Australia|; New Zealand 


111?" | Tv (A/B)*| Tv (B)* i IV (A/B)| IV (A) | IV (A) 
w. w. ' w.s. W.s. w. |ws™ 


100.0 100.0 le 100.0 100.0 100.0 
97.3 101.3 . 92.8 104.5 99.7 
100.2 105.1 . 99.4 105.7 105.8 
100.0 102.4 A 108.4 129.5 
102.4 108.1 ls 113.4 139.0 
103.2 111.4 - 112.3 144.0 
101.2 112.5 ° 107.1 141.9 
93.5 118.8 . 98.2 137.5 
110.6 123.5 94.7 145.0 
124.1 124.4 * 5 102.0 153.1 


100.0 ** 125.5 35. 4 159.9 
106.2 126.3 161.7 


105.3 125.6 ° . 160.4 
106.9 126.1 \ . 163.1 
107.6 127.1 . ¥ 164.6 
107.9 127.7 ° ° 165.5 
125.7 F 165.0 


125.7 . 165.8 
126.3 ° . 167.5 
127.0 120.9 . 168.8 
126.8 . . 168.7 
126.1 : ° 169.6 
122.0 . 170.1 






































125.5 
































Persons cov. oa - = — — = —— 
(thousands) 528 352" 519 85 144 


on an explanation of the Roman numerals and other abbreviations used in this table, see 











p. 


' Federal area. * Labour registration statistics. * Including mining. * Jan.-Aug. 
* Commencing 1941, the figures relate to an increased number of establishments. ‘* Jan.-June, 
Sept. and Dec. 7? Annual figures, commencing 1943, averages of quarterly figures, except 1944: 
Mar. and Dec. ; and 1945: Mar., June and Sept. ‘June. *° Average for 1941. ™ Excluding 
Northern Ireland ; annual figures, June. * Before 1941, statistics of establishments; since 
Mar. 1948, statistics of compulsory health insurance. 1 Including building. ™ From 1937 to 
1948, estimated number of employed wage and salary earners subject to the Unemployment 
Insurance Acts; since June 1948 (introduction of National Insurance), estimated number of 
employees 15 years and over in employment. ‘™ Including working proprietors. ™ In 1946 
the criterion for inclusion was changed to a minimum of 5 persons occupied in the establishment. 
* Mar. 1948. 4” Average for 19438. 
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TABLE II. 


STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING (concl.) 


(b) Indices of total hours worked 





AMERICA 


ASIA 


Europe 





United 
States * 


| An 


Israel * 


Denmark 


Finland 





IV (A/B) 


|__TV_(B)* 


IV (B) 


IV (B) 


IV (B) 











Ww. 


I} Ww. 


Ww. 


Ww. 





June 
July 
Aug. 





100.0 
99.4 
107.7 


100.0 
104.9 
93.7 








Persons cov. 
(thousands) 
































Europe (concl.) 





Ireland * * 


Italy 


Norway * 





IV (A) 


IV (A) 


IV (A) 





Ww. 


w. 





June 
July 
Aug. 


100.0 
99.3 
101.1 
93.6 
88.2 
90.5 
94.0 
103.6 
115.0 
121.7 


100.0 
96.5 


81.1 
102.1 
104.1 

93.7 

96.8 


93.4 
94,7 
103.3 
96.5 








Persons cov. 
(thousands) 


For an explanation of the Roman numerals and other abbreviations used in this table, see 
p. 308. 


1724 144 536 

















3 500 100 














1 Calculated by the I.L.0. by multiplying the index of numbers employed by the index of 
hours worked per worker. * Total number of days worked. * Including mining. * Commencing 
1941, the figures relate to an increased number of establishments. * Average for 1941. 
* Week in Oct. of each year. 7 Jan.-Aug. * Jan.-June, Sept. and Dec. * Annual figures 
commencing 1943, averages of quarterly figures, except 1944: Mar. and Dec. 3 and 1945: 
Mar., June and Sept. % Figure for 1945 affected by strikes in the engineering industry. 
wet. J hve the criterion for inclusion was changed to a minimum of 5 persons occupied in the 
es ishment, 





Cost of Living and Food Prices 





AFRICA 





Country Southern 
Rhode- Sudan 
sia 





Town or no. 5 Omdur- 
of localities man? 


Ori 1 base 
a emer} 1938 














Composition 
of the index 





1937 


1949: July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 























1949: July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 





Jan, ° 
Feb. ° 189 
Mar. oan 192 
April eee 194 
May oe 197 
June -_ 199 
July ac 177 201 






































Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; ¢ = Clothing; d = Rent; ¢ = Miscellaneous. 


‘ 1 Sudanese. * Since July 1941. a-e. * Retail price index ; including heating, lighting and soap. 

June-Aug. * Aug. * Average calculated for a period of less than one year. * As from Jan. 1944, index 
calculated on a slightly different basis. * Calculated with “ seasonal movements eliminated ”. * Up 
to 1945, including heating and soap. 





INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 
America (cont.) 


Country British 
Brazil — Hon- British West Indies Chile 


Town or no. George- P Jamaica St. 
of localities Sao Paulo town Belize | Barbados (Kingston); Vincent Santiago 


Original base Mar.- Sept. Sept. Mar. 
= 100) 1939 | Dec. 1938 | 1939 | 1939 |AUs- 1939) Aug. 1939) i998 


Cost of living \ 























Composition 
of the index oe oe 























: 100 * 
1940 ° . 
1941 . 
1942 eee 
1943 soe 
1944 ! 172 
1945 ‘ 176 
1946 182 
1947 193 
1948 210 
1949 eee 204 


1949: July 201 
Aug. 406 ‘ 200 
Sept. 403 ‘ 200 
Oct. 2 401 4 200 
Nov. 414 oo . 210 
Dec. 420 oa 192 210 


Jan. eee 421 * ° 214 
Feb. eee 425 ese 205 see 217 
Mar. _ 429 eee 210 253 217 
April eee 434 eee 197 254 213 
May eee eee coe 197 257 213 
June eee eee eee 194 256 213 
July eee ove ove 195 coe oes 212 












































Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 


2 Mar.-Dec. * Sept. * Aug. ‘* Average calculated for a period of less than one year. * July. 





| 


ah a em af of a oO oh oe ot oe ot 


INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES ( cont. ) 
America (cont.) 








Country Colom- | Costa Domin- Guate- Mexico — Dinieme | Bi 
- Indies| esnguny 


ican 
ote Republic 


T no. San Trujillo | Guate- 
~~ = Bogoté | yosé City aie Curacao | Panama | Asuncién! 


of localities 
Original base Aug. June /Oct, 1939- 
2 [Peb. 1937 Nov. 1941/ 946 1949 |June 1940 


(= 100) 
Cost of living 


mala 

















Composition 


of the index a-e a-e 





May 
June 
July 


























1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 . 
1941 100 * 
1942 x 117 
1943 142 
1944 175 
1945 183 
1946 210 
1947 253 
1948 241 
1949 K 209 


1949: July 207 
Aug : " 210 
Sept. i 2 204 
Ort, b 2 206 
Nov. 203 
Dec. 200 


Jan. 213 
Feb. 336 - 210 
Mar 353 207 
April || 367 : 213 


May || 388 221 oa 
June aoe 237 ee 223 4 396 of 
July oe a 225 2 398 a 181 


Composition of the indices: a = Food ; b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous, 












































* Nov. * Consumers’ price index ; Aug. 1946=100, * June. 4 July-Dec. 





INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 





America (concl.) ASIA 


Country 
Peru ae Uruguay || Burma Ceylon | Cyprus India 








Towa cc ne. | Lime a fie Colombo} 5 | Ahmed- | Bombay 


__of localities video 
Original base Nov.1938- Aug.1926-|July 1933- 
(= 100) Mar.1941| 1929 April 1939|4"8- 1939); u1y 1927\June 1934 








Cost 





Composition 
of the index 





1937 











478 
478 
476 
484 
482 eee 
484 eee 321 102 












































Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 


2 Aug.-Dec. * Aug. * Mar. ‘ Juneand Dec. ‘* New series, with base 1941 = 100, spliced by 
I.L.0. to old series. * Average calculated for a period of less than one year. ° New retail price index ; 
12 Jan. 1950 = 100. stuffs, | 





INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES ( cont. ) 
Asia (cont.) 











Indonesia Iran Israel Japan Lebanon 


Country Indo- 
China 








Tews of He. Saigon | Djakarta | Macassar 7 2 28 Beirut 


of localities 
Original base 1925 | July 1938 | July 1938 | Mar: 1886 108 | Sag 


= 100) 
Cost of living 











Composition P 
of the index 




















1949: July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 


Nov. 
Dec. 5 050 


Jan. 5 132 
Feb. 5 132 
Mar. 4973 
April 4920 
May 4973 
June 4920 | 
July eos 






































Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; ¢ = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 


* Aug. June-Aug. * Jan. ‘ New series, with base Jan.-June 1939=100, spliced by I.L O. to 
old series. * Mar.-Dec. * Average calculated for a period of less than one year. ‘'* New series, with base 
1949=100, spliced by I.L.O. to old series. * July : index of the free market retail prices of 19 food- 
stuils, based on the consumption in 1932 of an Indonesian family with a monthly income of f1.25-50. 





INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 





Country 


Asia (concl.) 


Europe 





Philippines 


Thailand 


Austria * 


Belgium * 


Denmark 


Finland 


France 





Town or no. 
of localities 


Bangkok 


Vienna 


Paris 





Original base 
= 100) 


1941 


1938 


Mar. 1938 


1936-1938 











Cost of living 





Composition 
of the index 


a-c, ¢ 


ac, é 





1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
£947 
1948 
1949 


1949: July 
Aug. 
Sept. 




















1944 
1945 
1946 


1947 
1948 
1949 


1949: July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


1950: Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June, 
July 























631 


611 
481 
475 
443 
439 
441 
460 





340 








100 
101 
105 
128 
151 
177 
197 
200 
312 
491 


719 
950 
979 


008 
994 
999 
1 033 
1 023 
1 025 


1 036 
1 040 
1 053 
1 063 
1 090 
1 180 





1 185 











Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light ; c = Clothing; d = Rent ; e = Miscellaneous. 
* Mar. 


2 Weighted retail price index based on schilling prices in Mar. 1938. * Retail price index. 








INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 





Country 


Europe (cont.) 





Germany 


Greece 


Iceland 


Ireland 


Italy 


Luxrem- 





Town or no. 
of localities 


Bizonal area 


Reykjavik 


120 





Original base 


Jan.-Mar. 
1939 


July 1914 








Cost of living 





Composition 
of the index 





1949: July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Ort. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 











ssseee 


— Oo 


— 
— 


Oagnaa aq vocoaggcaqn 
S558 


—_—— 
os 
wh 








1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 


1949: July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Ort. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Jan. 

Feb. 
Mar, 
April 
May 

June 
July 














15 776 
19 511 
29 369 
34 O11 


32 948 
33 162 
34 423 
32 713 
33 518 
33 021 


35 335 
36 370 
36 099 
34 570 
34 747 
35 239 


365 


357 
359 
361 
377 
378 
382 


389 
390 
100 * 
103 
104 
lil 
116 














339 








Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; ¢ = Clothing; d = Rent; ¢ = Miscellaneous. 


* Towns of over 50,000 inhabitants. 
‘ From Aug. 1947° interim index : composition a-d spliced by !.L.0. to old series. 
* New base: Mar. 1950 = 100. 


one year. 


series, with base Jan. 1948 = 100, spliced by I.L.0. to old series. 


* Jan.-Mar. 


* Average calculated for a period of less than 


* New 





INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 
Europe (cont.) 








Coun 
<4 —— Norway | Poland | Portugal/ Saar Spain Sweden 


Town or no. 

of localities 6 31 Warsaw Lisbon arbriicken 50 95 

Original base July 1938- 
gine) || 1938-1989 1947 [July 1938) 1948 | July 1936 1935 














Cost of living 





Composition 
of the index a, b 





1937 : 
100 
101 


1949 


1949: July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 





Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 








1949 


1949: July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 





Jan. ° 
Feb. 680 > 
Mar. = 687 169 
April - si 686 ° 

May see an 683 ° 
June ‘a eee 679 170 
July 281 171 aan 213 _ ° 171 









































Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; ¢ = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 


1 Weights based on family budget enquiries. * Weights based on estimates of aggregate consump- 
tion. * Average calculated for a period of less than one year. * July 1936 = 100. * Sept. and Dee. 
* New series, with base 1949 = 100, spliced by I.L.0. to old series. 





INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (concl.) 
Europe (concl.) OcBANIA 








Country Switzer- United 7 ‘ 
fond Turkey Kingdom Australia Fiji Hawaii 


be a bf 34 Istanbul | 504-24 30 Suva Honolulu 25-4 


One June 1914| 1938 | July 1914 || 1923-1927 | Aug. 1939 | Mar. 1943 | 1926-1930 











Cost of living 





Composition 
of the index 





1937 
1938 



































1949: July 
Aug. 473 
Sept. 469 
Oct. 465 
Nov. 457 
Dec. 464 


Jan. 471 
Feb. 484 
Mar. 471 
April 460 
May 435 
June 430 ‘ 
July dd ie por ii 169 









































Composition of the indices: a = Food: b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 


_ + Aug. * New series, with base Aug. 1939 = 100, spliced by I.L.O. to old series. * Mar. * Interim 

index: 200 cities; 17 June 1947 = 100. * New consumers’ price index, spliced by I.L.O. to old series ; 

21 towns; base: Jan.-Mar. 1949 = 100. * Quarterly average. * Revised series ; composition, a-e. 
Including heating. * Average of 8 months. 
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informaci6én y prensa. El Uruguay y su desarrollo econémico. Algunos indices 
representativos. Montevideo, 1950. 73 pp. 

Presents the principal points on which the Uruguayan contribution to the 
programme of technical assistance for underdeveloped countries is based. Infor- 
mation is given on the country’s social legislation, State industries, State banks, 
and measures for promoting production. 


Draz Saxas, Juan. Compendio alfabético de la legislacién social chilena. Guia para 
su aplicacién. Santiago, Editorial Juridica de Chile, 1950. 350 pp. 


INDUSTRIFORENINGEN I KoBENHAVN. Dansk Industriberetning for Aret 1948. By 
H. N. SkapE and Arne Lunp. Copenhagen, Nielsen and Lydiche (M. Simmel- 
kier), 1950. 406 pp. 

The 42nd issue of the year book of the Danish Federation of Industries. 


InstTiTuT COLONIAL DE MARSEILLE. Congrés du Manioc et des Plantes Féculentes 
Tropicales des Territoires de ! Union Francaise. Organisé par I’Institut Colonial 
de Marseille, les 24 et 26 Septembre 1949. Marseilles, 1949. 167 pp. 


INSTITUT TECHNIQUE DES SALAIRES. Priz normal et cotit réel: Les sources et l'attri- 
bution du profit. Vol. 3: Mesure de la production. Paris, 1950. 85 pp. 
300 francs. 


INTERNATIONAL CoTTON ADviIsORY COMMITTEE. Report on the Developing World 
Cotton Situation. Part A: Detailed Analysis of Trends in and Factors Affecting 
Cotton Consumption; Part B: Report on Ways and Means of Increasing Con- 
sumption of Cotton and Balancing Production. Washington, 1950. Part A: 
252 pp.; Part B: 43 pp. $1. 

Reports prepared in accordance with resolutions adopted by the International 
Cotton Advisory Committee at its 8th Plenary Meeting in April 1949. Part A 
contains, inter alia, an account of the supply and distribution of cotton, a descrip- 
tion of the main features of cotton consumption before, during and after the war, 
a discussion on cotton consumption patterns and standards, and a statistical 
appendix. In the light of this information, Part B makes various suggestions for 
suitable international action with a view to ensuring an adequate balance between 
cotton production and consumption. The text of a resolution adopted by the 
Committee at its 9th Plenary Meeting in May 1950 is appended. 


The Israel Economist. Annual—1949-50. A Survey of Israel’s Economy. Jeru- 
salem, 1950. 352 pp. 

An informative survey of the social and economic developments in Israel during 
the year 1949-50 and of the various economic problems immediately facing the 
country. The publication i is divided into twelve parts, dealing respectively with the 
general economic situation, finance and banking, national institutions, munici- 
palities, industry and trade, land, building and housing, agriculture and forestry, 
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shipping and transport, insurance, tourism, legislation and statistics. The section 
on industry and trade is particularly comprehensive and contains detailed surveys 
of the principal industries, in particular, the diamond, cement, glass, citrus fruit, 
cigarette and textile industries. 


Kuriaara, Kenneth K. Monetary Theory and Public Policy. New York, W. W. 
Norton & Company Inc., 1950. xiv+393 pp. $4. 
This volume, setting out recent developments in monetary theory and their 
implications for public policy, follows the so-called Keynesian school of thought. 
It is offered as a supplement to the ordinary textbook. 


LaBourR DEPARTMENT, Grenada. Report on the Labour Department for the Year 
1948. St. George’s, Government Printing Office, 1950. 12 pp. 


Marchés Coloniaux du Monde, No. 245, 22 July 1950 (special number), pp. 1633- 
1789: ‘“ Madagascar, 1950”. Paris, 1950. France: 650 francs ; elsewhere : 
750 francs. 

The bulk of this special issue is devoted to a detailed inventory of the economic 
resources of Madagascar, prepared by experts in collaboration with representatives 
of the High Commissioner. The social aspects of economic problems ‘are given 
due consideration, especially as regards the improvement of the standard of living, 
immigration questions and vocational training. Numerous maps and photographs 
are included. 


Menta, J. K., and Acarwata, 8S. N. Public Finance : Theory and Practice. Alla- 
habad, Bombay, Kitab Mahal, 1949. vi-+xiii+704+ix pp. 


MENAHEM, Henri. Problémes économiques allemands et droit international. Paris, 

Librairie générale de Droit et de Jurisprudence, 1950. iii+169-+-xi pp. 

In Part I of this study the author attempts to define the post-war status of 
Germany in terms of international law, and in Part II he undertakes an elaborate 
analysis of the economic situation in the various parts of the defeated Third Reich. 
He concludes that international law in its present forms cannot .be used for the 
effective handling of problems arising, for instance, from the clash between funda- 
mentally diverging social systems. He therefore emphasises the need for a new 
concept of public international legal relations capable of offering prospects for a 
solution of the tensions resulting from the rigid national sovereignty which exists 
de jure, the social and economic interdependence of supra-national collectivities 
which exists de facto, and the fundamental antagonisms between radically different 
social systems. 


MINISTERIO DE Economia y TRABAJO, Guatemala. Cdédigo de Trabajo (contenido 
en los decretos nimeros 330, 526 y 623 del Congreso de la Republica, compilado 
y corregido por José Abel Rectnos SanpovaL). Contiene ademas Acuerdos, 
Reglamentos y Dictamenes relacionados a la materia y algunos Pactos colectivos 
de Condiciones de Trabajo. Guatemala, Editorial del Ministerio de Educacién 
Publica, 1950. 378 pp. 


Ministry oF SocraL Arrarrs, Norway. Norwegian Social and Labour Survey. 
Oslo, Norwegian Joint Committee on International Social Policy, 1950. 110 pp. 


ORGANISATION FOR EvuROPEAN Economic Co-OPERATION. JIntérnal Financial 
Stability in Member Countries. Paris, 1950. 122 pp. 


The third report of the O.E.E.C. on the internal financial stability which the 
participating countries have undertaken to maintain analyses their financial 
situation and policies in 1949 and at the beginning of 1950. In its general conclu- 
sions it finds that the return to monetary equilibrium has made progress in spite 
of the slight rise in prices due to the recent devaluation. It points out that the 
improvement would not have been possible without American aid, and that the 
gradual diminution of such aid imposes on the different States an obligation to 
stabilise their balance of payments and to achieve economic viability. 
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ParREIRA, Henrique. Instituto nacional do trabalho e previdéncia e inspecedo do 
trabalho. Contendo, em apéndice, varios diplomas respeitantes a outros Servicos 
relacionados com o Instituto. Legislacéo do trabalho anotada, II. Coimbra, 
Coimbra Editora, Lim., 1950. 206 pp. 


SCHWEIZERISCHER VERBAND DER LEBENSMITTEL-DETAILLISTEN — ASSOCIATION 
SUISSE DES DETAILLANTS EN ALIMENTATION — ASSOCIAZIONE SVIZZERA DEI 
DETTAGLIANTI IN ALIMENTARI — ASSOCIAZIUM SVIZZRA DA DETAGLISTS DA 
MANGIATIVA. 50 Jahre — années — anni — ans Veledes, 1900-1950. Unser 
Beruf und seine Probleme — Notre profession et ses problémes — La nostra 
professione ed i suoi problemi — Nossa vocaziun e sieus problems. Berne, 
1950. 79 pp. 


Sovani, N. V. Economic Relations of India with South-East Asia and the Far East. 
New Delhi, Indian Council of World Affairs, Oxford University Press, 1949. 
v+14l1 pp. 

A methodical and painstaking analysis of India’s trade relations with the 
countries of South-east Asia and the Far East since 1911 and of migration from 
India to the neighbouring countries of Burma, Ceylon and Malaya. No attempt 
is made, however, to analyse capital movements, on the ground that “ capital 
investment either way is quite insignificant”, a statement rather difficult to 
reconcile with the acknowledged heavy investments of bankers and traders from 
India in landed properties in Burma, and in the distributive trades in Burma, 
Ceylon, Indo-China and Malaya. The author’s main conclusion is that “ the trade 
of the South-East Asia region as a whole and inter se would tend to contract in 
the future for several reasons”, the most important among them being the 
processing at home of raw materials hitherto exported abroad, the adoption of 
protective tariffs to promote industrial development and the increasing competi- 
tion of synthetic substitutes for rubber and silk. 


Summary of Labour Legislation in the British West Indies. Development and 
Welfare Organisation, Bulletin No. 28. Barbados, 1949. viii+139 pp. $1.20. 
This summary covers the labour laws and ordinances of the different colonies 

composing the British West Indies, up to 1 December, 1948, and shows a consider- 

able uniformity in the pattern of labour legislation, ‘due to the fact that it has 
largely followed the pattern of corresponding legislation in the United Kingdom. 

Nevertheless, many discrepancies exist in the detailed provisions of similar laws 

and some laws are out of date. It is suggested that the summary may prove helpful 

in the preparation of a Federal Labour Code, if proposals for a West Indian federa- 
tion should materialise. An appendix shows the extent to which this labour legisla- 
tion is in conformity with I.L.0O. Conventions ratified by the United Kingdom. 


THOMMEN VON WALDENBURG, Andreas. Die Betriebsorganisation in der Uhren- 
industrie. Inaugural-Dissertation zur Erlangung der Wiirde eines Doktors der 
Staatswissenschaften der Philosophisch-Historischen Fakultét der Universitat 
Basel. Basler Betriebswirtschaftliche Studien, No. 6. Basle, Verlag Helbing 
& Lichtenhahn, 1949. xxii+172 pp. 


University or Texas, Institute of Latin-American Studies. Basic Industries in 
Texas and Northern Mexico. Conference Sponsored by the Institute of Latin- 
American Studies of the University of Texas, June 9-11, 1949. Latin-American 
Studies, IX. Austin, University of Texas Press, 1950. 193 pp._ 

Contains a series of well-documented studies, in particular, on the oil, coal, iron 
and steel, and power resources of Texas and Northern Mexico and the prospects of 
their development. 


VEREIN FUR SOZIALPOLITIK—GESELLSCHAFT FUR WIRTSCHAFTS- UND SOZIAL- 
WISSENSCHAFTEN. Volkswirtschaftliche Probleme des deutschen Aussenhandels. 
Berlin, Munich, Verlag von Duncker und Humblot, 1949. 136 pp. 

The German Social Policy Association, which was founded in 1842, was forced 
during the Nazi régime to interrupt its activity and in 1986 it was disbanded, but 
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soon after the end of the war, plans to reconstitute it were made, and in 1948 it 
was revived. The present volume is the first publication of the new society, and 
contains the record of the proceedings of its first general meeting, held at Marburg- 
Lahn in September 1948, including the text of the papers read by Dr. F. W. Meyer 
on the economic problems of German foreign trade and by Professor Ellinghaus 
on the training of economists in Germany and their professional prospects, and of 
a memorandum on the economic restoration of Germany which had been signed 
by a group of economists at the end of 1947. 


Vinct, Felice. Istituzioni di Economica. Seconda edizione aggiornata coi nuovi 
criteri di governo relativi al bilancio economico collettivo. Bologna, Dott. 
Cesare Zuffi-Editore, 1950. 370 pp. 2,400 lire. 


ZamoRA, Francisco. La lucha contra el salario. Un andlisis econédmico de la politica 
actual de los tribunales obreros en materia de sueldos. Preface by José R. 
Coin. Mexico, 1949. xiv+117 pp. 

In biting terms this booklet denounces Mexico’s “ colonial economy ” and the 
low-wage policy that finds practical expression in the decisions of “ labour courts 
in the pay of the Government”. The author maintains that by repressing strikes 
the biased courts upset the balance between the factors of production prescribed 
by the Constitution of the country, disturb the employment market and force 
down the purchasing power of the workers to a level resulting in want and 
unemployment. 


Statisties. 


DEPARTMENT OF Statistics, Hong Kong. A Report on Post-War Movements in 
the Cost of Living in Hong Kong. S.O. 0260/48; G.S. 109/49. No. 1/1950. 
Hong Kong, Noronha and Co., Ltd., Government Printers and Publishers, 1950. 
iii+69 pp. 

This report gives the results of three surveys of household expenditure among 


clerical and skilled technical employees of the Government and of commercial 
firms (Asiatic and Portuguese employees below a maximum income level) which 
were carried out in March 1947, June 1948 and July 1949. The data derived from 
the first two surveys, covering 296 and 309 families respectively, have been used 
as weights in the compilation of the retail price index figure (excluding rents) 
for the colony. 


Havut-CoMMISSARIAT DE LA REPUBLIQUE FRANCAISE EN ALLEMAGNE. Commis- 
sariat général aux affaires allemandes et autrichiennes, Direction générale des 
affaires économiques et financiéres. Demographic, Economic and Energetic 
Structure of France and Western Germany — Structures démographiques, écono- 
miques, énergétiques de la France et de l Allemagne occidentale — Demographische, 
wirtschaftliche und energiewirtschaftliche Struktur Frankreichs und Westdeutsch- 
lands. By M. Penicaup. First Part : Demography — Démographie — Demo- 
graphie; Second Part: Agriculture — Agriculture — Landwirtschaft ; Third 
Part: Tool-Machines — Machines-outils — Werkzeugmaschinen; Fourth 
Part : Coal, Coke and Gas — Charbon, coke et gaz — Kohle, Koks und Gas; 
Fifth Part: Electricity, Motor-Fuels, Secondary Sources — Electricité, carbu- 
rants, sources secondaires d’énergie — Elektrizitét, Kraftstoffe, Energieneben- 
quellen ; Sixth Part : Power Balances — Bilans d’énergie — Energiebilanzen ; 
Seventh Part : Iron, Pig Iron, Steel, Aluminium, Copper — Fer, fonte, acier, 
aluminium, cuivre — Eisen, Roheisen, Stahl, Aluminium, Kupfer. 1950. 599 pp. 


STATISTISCHES AMT DES SAARLANDES. Die Bautdtigkeit im Saarland, 1948-49. 
Einzelschriften zur Statistik des Saarlandes, No. 1. Saarbriicken, 1950. 49 pp. 


Industrial Relations ; Employers’ and Workers’ Organisations. 


ARBEIDERNES FAGLIGE LANDSORGANISASJON. 17. Ordinaere Kongress 1949. 
Dagsorden ; forretningsorden med forslag. Oslo, Arbeidernes Aktietrykkeri, 
1949. 156 pp. 
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— Protokol over forhandlingene ved Representantskapets mete den 20-22 september 

1948. Oslo, Arbeidernes Aktietrykkeri, 1949. 90 pp. 

The first of these booklets contains the agenda and reports for the 17th Ordinary 
(triennial) Congress of the Norwegian Confederation of Trade Unions, which was 
held at Oslo in May 1949 and marked the fiftieth anniversary of the foundation of 
the organisation. The second is the record of the proceedings of the Representative 
Body of the Confederation at its meeting in September 1948. 


Barasst, Ludovico. II diritto del lavoro. Vol. I: Le fonti — Il rapporto di lavoro 
— Le qualifiche. Vol. Il: Disoccupazione e collocamento — Stipulazione del 
contratio individuale di lavoro — Il lavoro, Vol. III: La retribuzione — La 
cessazione del contratto di lavoro — La tutela del rapporto di lavoro — Le contro- 
versie collettive — Sciopero e serrata. Milan, Dott. Giuffré-Editore, 1949. Vol. I: 
ix+433 pp.; Vol. II: x+450 pp.; Vol. III: x+420 pp. 5,500 lire the set. 


This study of the legal relations between employers and workers centres on the 
contract of employment and accordingly deals mainly with the nature of the 
contract, its conclusion, the rights and obligations of the parties, the termination 
of the contract, and individual and collective labour disputes. While confining 
his study to Italian law, the author, who also takes foreign theories into account, 
has made a substantial contribution to general labour theory. 


BAYERISCHES STAATSMINISTERIUM FUR ARBEIT UND SoziaALE Firsorce. Das 
Arbeitsgerichtsgesetz vom 6. Dezember 1946 mit Erlduterungen. By Karl Firrine. 
Neue Soziale Praxis, No. 8. Munich, Richard Pflaum Verlag, 1949. 172 pp. 


— Der Arbeitsgerichtsprozess. By Hans HiLLENBRAND and Bruno JiprNer. Neue 
Soziale Praxis, No. 8. Munich, Richard Pflaum Verlag, 1950. 132 pp. 


CONFEDERACION GENERAL DEL TRABAJO DE LA REPUBLICA ARGENTINA. C 
extraordinario, 17, 18 y 19 de abril, atio del libertador General San Martin, 1950. 


Ponencias aprobadas y discursos pronunciados en el acto de clausura. Buenos 
Aires, 1950. 79 pp. 


DEPARTMENT OF LasBour, Union of South Africa. Report of the Garment Workers’ 
Union Commission of Enquiry, 1948-49. U.G.16/1950. Pretoria, Government 
Printer, 1950. 68 pp. 8s. 


DeutscuER, Isaac. Soviet Trade Unions. Their Place in Soviet Labour Policy. 
London and New York, Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1950. 
ix+156 pp. 

In this study of the various phases of the evolution of the Soviet trade unions 
and the part they have played, the author, after tracing the origins of the trade 
union movement under tsardom, first describes the position of the unions during 
the periods of “ revolutionary communism ” and of the “ New Economic Policy ”. 
He then analyses the various forms of trade union action in the planned economy 
of the U.S.S.R., with regard to industrial recruitment and vocational training, 
“ socialist emulation ”, wage policy, stakhanovism and social insurance. He also 
studies the machinery and organisation of the trade unions, giving special atten- 
tion to the Tenth Trade Union Congress, which took place in 1949. A translation 
of the Statute adopted by that Congress is given in an appendix. The last chapter 
is devoted to an attempt to determine in the light of Soviet experience how far a 
free trade union movement is compatible with economic planning. 


DiGa.Bo, Dominic (editor) ; Apastan, Albert N. (research editor). International 
Labor Directory. New York, Claridge Publishing Corporation, 1950. x1+-864 pp. 
Gives brief information on the International Labour Organisation and the 

international and national trade union movements. The greater part of the volume, 

however, is devoted to data on United States and Canadian Government labour 
agencies and on organisations and individuals associated with the labour move- 
ment in the two countries. It contains a complete list of “ international ” unions, 
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that is to say, unions in the United States which also admit workers employed in 
Canada to membership, and which therefore have part of their organisation across 
the border. 


Garcia GonzALEz, Estela. Breve Estudio Comparativo de las Legislaciones del 
Trabajo de Chile y.Panamd. Memoria de prueba para optar al grado de Licen- 
ciado en la Facultad de Ciencias Juridicas y Sociales de la Universidad de 
Chile. Coleccién Estudios de Derecho del Trabajo Americano. Santiago de 
Chile, Editorial Universitaria S.A., 1949. 79 pp. 


Gystn, Arnold. Probleme des kollektiven Arbeitsrechts. Ziirich, Polygraphischer 
Verlag A.G., 1950. 31 pp. 3 francs. 
A study of present-day problems in collective bargaining in Switzerland. 


MaA.LEzreux, R. Les conventions collectives de travail. Texte et commentaire de 
la loi du 11 février 1950, avec les réglements d’application. Paris, Recueil 
Sirey, 1950. 20 pp. 160 francs. 


Marx, Herbert L., Jr. (editor). American Labor Unions: Organization, Aims 
and Power. The Reference Shelf, Vol. 21, No. 5. New York, The H. W. Wilson 
Company, 1950. 240 pp. $1.75. 

A survey of the labour movement in the United States, undertaken with the 
dual aim of setting forth the chief characteristics of the movement and at the 
same time providing an insight into the chief attitudes toward it. The various 
contributions thus represent a wide diversity of views, and both sides are given 
of controversial questions. They include statements of leaders in labour and 
management, articles from numerous periodicals, and extracts from private 
studies and Government publications. 


TExTILE WorKERS UNION oF America, CIO. Evzecutive Council Report to the 
Siazth Biennial Convention, May 1-5, 1950. Boston, Mass., 1950. 98 pp. 


Van EsKERN, W. J., and BALKENSTEIN, G. J. De Wet op de Bedrijfsorganisatie. 
Alphen aan den Rijn, N. Sansom, N.V., 1950. xv+349 pp. 


A commentary on the Netherlands Act of 27 January 1950 concerning economic 
organisation. After outlining the history of the question, the author analyses, 
in the light of the legal provisions, the functions and operation of the various 
new agencies which are to be responsible for collaboration between the public 
authorities and employers’ and workers’ organisations both nationally and at 
the industrial level. 


WaLpneER, Kurt. Die Schlichtung von kollektiven Arbeitsstreitigkeiten in der Schweiz. 
Dissertation zur Erlangung der Wiirde eines Doktors der Staatswissenschaften 
der Philosophisch-Historischen Fakultét der Universitit Basel. Affoltern 
am Albis, Buchdruckerei Dr. J. Weiss, 1949. xi+216 pp. 


Wo tetr, Donald H. Labor Relations and Federal Law. An Analysis of Federal 
Labor Policy since 1947. Seattle, University of Washington Press, 1949. 
xxv+148+380 pp. $38. 

This work is largely concerned with the Labor Management Relations Act of 
1947 (the Taft-Hartley Act), as the basis of United States labour policy. The 
author’s fundamental premise is that free collective bargaining is the proper 
basis of labour-management relations. Corollary to this premise is the proposition 
that legislation should be limited to creating the legal climate most conducive 
to optimum efficiency of collective bargaining in achieving objectives in the public 
interest. He devotes two brief chapters to the structure and procedure of the 
National Labor Relations Board and its jurisdiction, and then turns to a detailed 
discussion of the subject matter of the Board’s operations. In a final section he 
reviews the private and criminal law aspects of the Act of 1947. The text of the 
Act is given in an appendix. 
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Management, 


CEGOS (Commission Générale d’Organisation Scientifique). L’Entretien. Journées 
d’Etude des 16, 17, 18 Janvier 1950. 2¢ Série. 1. Les principes d’organisation 
de l’entretien ; 2. Les travaux d’entretien proprement dits; 3. Les travaux 
neufs. Les organes de commandement de l’entretien ; 4. L’entretien des appa- 
reils de force motrice, des cours, ateliers et bureaux. Paris, Cégos, 1950. 
20+-64+424+85 pp. 


Fouts, Franklin E. Introduction to Industrial Management. Text, Cases, and 
Problems. 8rd edition. New York, Toronto, London, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1949. xiii+648 pp. $5. 

A book prepared for use in departments of economics, schools of business 
administration and schools of engineering which offer introductory courses in 
industrial management. As its primary object is “to deal with business and 
economic conditions as they exist in industry rather than to promulgate theories 
or generalities concerning them ”, the short theoretical discussion of each of the 
topics dealt with is illustrated by case material from company records and by 
problems based on the experience of 63 different United States companies. These 
topics are considered under the three main heads of the economics of production, 
the factors of production, and control of the production process. 


Manpower. 


Moritz, Hans. Vom Beruf der Frau. Innsbruck, Vienna, Tyrolia-Verlag, 1950. 
142 pp. 


NORWEGIAN JOINT COMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL SociaL Pouicy. Employment 
Policy in Norway. A Survey. Oslo, 1950. 47 pp. 


Wages ; Conditions of Work. 


BAtor1, Dezsé6. A normakészités gyakorlati médszerei. Budapest, 1949. 112 pp. 
86 forints. 
A study of practical methods of fixing output “ norms ” in Hungary. 


BLayNEy-THomas, F. J. (editor, in collaboration with other industrial welfare 
authorities). London, The Caxton Publishing Company, Limited, 1949. 
xi+590 pp. 

This book is designed as a synthesis of the views of British experts regarding 
the various fields of industrial welfare, and contains useful information for newly 
appointed welfare officers and for persons interested in the different aspects of 
welfare work. A historical survey and a chapter on the functions of industrial 
welfare officers are followed by a plan for a welfare department and a detailed 
discussion of the aspects of industrial welfare relating to recruitment and training, 
health and hygiene, catering and industrial accident prevention. Attention is 
also paid to the question of liaison between welfare officers and the various 
specialised organisations in which workers may find assistance. 


LaLoux, Philippe. Le systéme Bedaux de calcul des salaires. Paris, Editions 
Hommes et Techniques, 1950. 160 pp. 570 francs. 


Macxworth, N. H. Researches on the Measurement of Human Performance. Medical 
Research Council, Special Report Series, No. 268. London, H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1950. 156 pp. 4s. 

The psychological research problems investigated in this study arose out of 
wartime conditions, but have a bearing on industrial work, more especially the 
discussion of what happens when sensory intellectual or muscular work has to 
be kept up for a long time under increasingly difficult environmental conditions. 
The report covers visual and auditory vigilance tests, tests for the effects of high 
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atmospheric temperatures and environmental stress tests: exposure to tear gas 
and to arsenical smoke. It is pointed out in the preface that even though the 
effects studied were limited to these two harassing gases and extremes of heat 
and humidity, the methods are nevertheless applicable to a wide range of other 
environmental conditions, and that there is much evidence from experiment and 
observation that the effects of these are likely to be of a similar order and character. 


Mostyn, F. E. The Truck Acts and Industry. London, The Thames Bank Publishing 
Company Limited, 1950. xi+ 140 pp. 


NATIONAL CHILD Laspor CommiTTEE. Child Labor Fact Book, 1900-1950. By 
Florence Taytor. Publication No. 403. New York, 1950. 24 pp. 25 cents. 


— State Child Laor: Compulsory Education and Related Legislation, 1950. 
(Includes provisions of enacted and defeated bills.) New York, 1950. 17 pp. 


NIcKLER, Otto. Der gesetzliche Mindestlohn unter besonderer Beriicksichtigung der 
amerikanischen Verhdltnisse. Veréffentlichungen der Handels-Hochschule, 
St. Gallen, Series A, No. 23. Ziirich, St. Gallen, Polygraphischer Verlag A.-G., 
1950. 227 pp. 12 francs. 

The first part of this enquiry into the economic aspects of minimum wage 
regulation is devoted to an elaborate theoretical analysis of the effects of the 
introduction of such legislation into a market economy. The second half of the 
volume then deals with the development of minimum wage policy, especially in 
the United States, but with extensive reference to experience in the United King- 
dom, New Zealand and Australia as well. In the last chapter the author attempts 
to derive from such experience the answers to some problems to which wage 
theory gives no clear solution. His tentative conclusions are that : (1) the influence 
of minimum wages on employment has been negligible, though in some cases 
marginal firms have had to close down and home workers have had to move to 
factories; (2) if the minimum wage is not too high as compared with the ruling 
level of wage rates, productivity generally increases somewhat so that the net 
effect on relative competitive strength within or between the industries affected 


is not great; (3) minimum wage regulation seems to have raised pricés only 
where it has been accompanied by Government measures providing actual price 
guarantees ; and (4) money-wage increases have in general resulted in higher real 
wages. : 

The book concludes with an extensive list of source references, including a 
large number of books, reports and articles in English. 


Soziales Wirken. Eine Darstellung der Sorge um den Menschen in den Georg 
Fischer-Werken. Compiled by Johannes MOLLER. Schaffhausen, Georg Fischer 
Aktiengesellschaft, 1949. 103 pp. 

A handsomely produced history of 50 years of welfare organisation in the 
works of a Swiss iron and steel undertaking. 


SUNDERMANN, K. H. Das Oberste Bundesgericht der Vereinigten Staaten von Amerika 
und sein Einfluss auf das Arbeitsleben. Bielefeld, Deutscher Heimat-Verlag, 
1950. 31 pp. 


Weston, H. C. Sight, Light and Efficiency. London, H. K. Lewis Co. Ltd., 1949. 
xiv+ 308 pp. 

In this book the Director of the British Medical Research Council’s Group 
for Research in Occupational Optics, and former President of the Illuminating 
Engineering Society, assesses the personal, environmental and other factors that 
influence the individual’s sight and may thereby hamper or increase his occupational 
efficiency. He deals in turn with the sense of sight, the causes and symptoms of 
eyestrain, occupational demands upon sight, the facilitation of visual tasks, lighting 
and visual efficiency, incentive luminance and colour, testing sight for work, and 
the protection of sight at work. Two appendices contain a summary of statutory 
requirements for lighting in British factories, schools and coal mines, and a schedule 
of recommended values of illumination. The usefulness of this book is enhanced 
by a number of excellent illustrations and diagrams. 
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A Guide to the Diagnosis of Occupational Diseases. A reference manual for 
physicians. Ottawa, Edmond Cloutier, King’s Printer, 1949. 317 pp. $1. 


This work, published by authority of the Canadian Minister of National Health 
and Welfare, is intended to assist physicians in the diagnosis and prevention of 
occupational diseases. It is divided into five chapters, the first of which deals 
with general principles for the diagnosis of occupational diseases and classifies the 
occupational hazards according to the physical and chemical agents. Chapter II 
contains a list of occupations and their potential hazards, Chapter III discusses 
the harmful conditions and substances (including a particularly comprehensive 
section on chemicals), and Chapter IV deals with occupational dermatoses and 
includes a list of occupations with their skin irritants. Lastly, Chapter V summa- 
rises the provincial workmen’s compensation Acts, with special reference to the 
aspects of concern to the practising physician, and tabulates compensable diseases 
in each province. A select bibliography on occupational health is also given. 
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New York, Paul B. Hoeber, Inc., Medical Book Department of Harper and 
Brothers, 1949. viii+574 pp. 

This revised and enlarged edition of a work first published in 1934 forms a 
valuable contribution to industrial health literature, much progress having taken 
place ‘in the field of toxicology since that date. The earlier data on the better 
known industrial poisons have been revised and supplemented, and much additional 
information is presented in new chapters dealing with more recent hazards, such 
as beryllium and new chemical agents in the benzene series and petroleum series ; 
with new industries or occupations, such as the manufacture of synthetic rubber 
and autogenous welding; and with the whole subject of radio-activity and the 
industrial utilisation of atomic energy. New data are also provided on occupational 
cancer. The authors emphasise the difficulties of diagnosis in the increasingly 
frequent cases of poisoning by mixed toxic agents, as for instance in the use of 
solvents and degreasing agents, in exposure to welding fumes and in compounding 
of natural and synthetic rubber, and the necessity for the study of adjuvant effects. 
They also discuss the influence of such constitutional factors as race, age and sex 
and individual susceptibility in relation to exposure to industrial poisons. 

Bibliographical references amounting to three times the number in the earlier 
edition are a measure of the extensive progress recorded in the new edition, though 
the authors state that they make no claim to present an exhaustive account of all 
toxicity tests on the newer chemicals. 


MINISTERIO DE TRABAJO, Spain. Direccién general de trabajo, Seccién de pre- 
vencion de accidentes e higiene del trabajo. Asbestosis Pulmonar. Contribu- 
cién al estudio de esta neumoconiosis. By Fernandez Seco. Madrid, 1950. 
94 pp. 

A booklet published by the Spanish Ministry of Labour for the purpose of 
spreading information on pulmonary asbestosis, which has been included among 
the pneumoconiosis group of notifiable diseases since 1944. The first two chapters 
deal briefly with the physical, geographical and mineralogical aspects of asbestos, 
its uses and inherent risks, and the history of the disease. Chapter III is devoted 
to the pathological and pathogenic aspects, Chapter IV to its diagnosis (clinical 
and radiological picture and differentiation from silicosis) and Chapter V to the 
course of the disease, its complications, prognosis and treatment. An appendix 
mentions the principal measures on occupational diseases enacted between 1940 
and 1949 and is followed by a bibliography. 
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PassmMoreE, R., and Swanston, Catherine N. Industrial Health. An Introduction 
for Students. Foreword by F. A. E. Crew. Edinburgh, E. and S. Livingstone, 
Ltd., 1950. vi+110 pp. 4s. 6d. 

A handbook which, though written for students, should also prove useful to 
personnel officers, works managers, trade union leaders, industrial nurses and 
others concerned with problems of industrial health. The authors deal briefly 
with physical environment, occupational diseases, industrial accidents and industrial 
legislation, and also cover such subjects as employment of the young and the old, 
assessment of the health of a working community, factors in the psychological 
and social environment operating adversely on health and working efficiency, the 
right method of taking an occupational medical history, and the responsibility of 
management. 


Tata InpusTRies LimiTep. Department of Industrial Health. Annual Report, 
1949. Bombay, 1950. 19 pp. 
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Valerie BowERMAN and H. F. Cuarp. 2nd edition. London, Edward Arnold 
& Co., 1949. vii+264 pp. 
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BAYERISCHES STAATSMINISTERIUM FUR ARBEIT UND SOZIALE FiUrsorce. Arbeits- 
losenfiirsorge und Arbeitslosenversicherung in Deutschland. By Michael T. 
WERMEL and Roswitha UrBAN. Neue Soziale Praxis, No. 6; three volumes. 
Munich, Richard Pflaum Verlag, 1949. 104+88-+112 pp. 


A historical review of unemployment insurance in Germany. 


Eckert, J., and SAUERBORN, M. Die Sozialversicherungsgesetze in der Bundes- 
republik " Deutschland in jeweils geltender Fassung. Mit allen 
verordnungen und -bestimmungen, mit Erlauterungen und Verweloungen. 


Vol. I. Munich, Berlin, Beck’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1949. 946 pp. (loose- 
leaf). 


McEwan, Peter, and Laverty, S. G. The Chronic Sick and Elderly in Hospital. 
An Investigation and Analysis of 701 Chronic Sick and Elderly Patients in 
Bradford Hospitals, including a Scheme for a Geriatric Service. Bradford, 
Bradford (B) Hospital Management Committee, 1949. 118 pp. 5s. 

After a detailed analysis of the physical and mental diseases encountered in 
the course of the investigation, the authors conclude that the cases, many of them 
decrepit in mind and body, are the result of the hospital system of the past, and 
that from the study much can be learnt of how not to proceed in the care of the 
elderly sick. They outline the principles to be observed in organising a geriatric 
service,| based on their own findings and a study of current literature, and empha- 
sise thé advisability of following, wherever possible, a system of providing care and 
facilities for old people in their homes, rather than in institutions. 


MINISTRY OF NATIONAL INSURANCE, United Kingdom. Report of the Ministry of 
National Insurance for the Period 17th November 1944 to 4th July 1949. London, 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1950. viii+120 pp. 3s. 6d. 


This is the first report of the Ministry created in 1944 to administer the new 
British post-war schemes of national insurance, industrial injuries insurance and 
family allowances. Although the period covered includes one full year of operation 
under the insurance schemes, the report deals chiefly with the introduction and 
setting up of the schemes and gives only a brief account of how they have been 
working in practice. It contains interesting sections on administrative measures 
taken in launching the new schemes and in making the transition from previous 
schemes. A limited number of statistical tables are included. 


Proceedings of the All India Conference of Social Work, November 6 to 10, 1947. 
Bombay, 1949. 128 pp. Inland: 5 rupees; foreign, 7 rupees. 
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Proceedings of the Indian Conference of Social Work (Second Session), December 18 
to 22, 1949. Madras, 1949. 126 pp. 
These two volumes summarise the proceedings of the new Indian Conference 
of Social Work, the reports considered and the recommendations adopted on a 
wide variety of topics. 


ROCKEFELLER FounpaTion. Public Health and Demography in the Far East. 
Report of a Survey Trip, September 13-December 18, 1948. By Marshall 
C. Batrour, Roger F. Evans, Frank W. NoresrTern, Irene B. TAEUBER. 
New York, 1950. 182 pp. 


Semter, E. Le Fonds de compensation de lassurance-vieillesse. Preface by Theo 
KELLER. Geneva, Editions Radar, 1950. 47 pp. 3.20 francs. 


Living Conditions. 


BarvDeEt, Gaston. Mission de l'urbanisme. Paris, Les Editions ouvriéres, 1949. 

587 pp. 

In the author’s view, the function of town planning is greater than that of 
architectural techniques ; it is that of building the harmonious city in which eco- 
nomic and spiritual aims are synthesised. The humanism given concrete shape in 
the edifices built must rest on a firm economic foundation resulting from a pro- 
gramme of regional plans and industrial and rural decentralisation and recentrali- 
sation. The principles set forth have been applied by the author and his group 
in a number of projects embodying the methods of “ polyphonic organisation ”, 
which have been advocated in the manifesto reproduced in an appendix to the 
book and which involve the replacement of monotonous specialisation by work in 
small teams providing for an alternation of jobs and of leaders. 


FONDATION NATIONALE DES SCIENCES POLITIQUES. Centre d’études de 1’°U.R.S.S. 
Enseignement et systéme scolaire en U.R.S.S. Cahiers d'études soviétiques, 


No. 8. Paris, Librairie du Recueil Sirey ; Presses Universitaires de France, 

1949. 94 pp. 

Contains a general description of schools in the U.S.S.R. (principles, educational 
institutions, grades, upgrading of workers, the role of the school in the life of the 
people), an account of the training of teachers and of pedagogical research, and 
the relevant official texts. Two charts showing the organisation of the system, 
statistical tables, and a bibliography complete the work. 


MatTrTHEws, Roderic D., and Akrawi, Matta. Education in Arab Countries of 
the Near East: Egypt, Iraq, Palestine, Transjordan, Syria, Lebanon. Wash- 
ington, D.C., American Council on Education, 1949. xxiv-+584 pp. 

This report presents the results of an enquiry carried out between 15 September 
1945 and the end of May 1946 by a commission of three experts—from Egypt, 
Iraq, and the United States—under the auspices of the American Council on 
Education. For each of the six countries visited, the authors describe the adminis- 
tration of the educational system, its organisation, the curricula for*the different 
types of schools (including vocational and technical schools), the openings for 
nationals in private, and especially in foreign, institutions in the country and the 
opportunities, if any, for study abroad. The historical aspect is treated adequately 
in a vivid account of the growth of the national systems and, more generally, 
of educational problems and prospects in the Arab States of the Near East. A 
number of photographs, statistical tables and charts illustrate this volume, which 
gives firsthand information on problems on which little material has hitherto 
been available in the western world. 


National Nutrition Survey. Part I: Methods of Dietary Survey and Results from 
Dublin Investigation ; Part II : Dietary Survey of the Congested Districts ; Part 
III: Dietary Survey of Large and Small Towns ; Part IV: Dietary Survey of 
Farming Families. Dublin, The Stationery Office, 1948 and 1949. Part I: 
63 pp. ; 2s. Part II : 28 pp. ; 1s. Part III : 55 pp. ; 1s. 6d. Part IV : 29 pp. ; Is. 
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Purpura, Rosario. Le case per i lavoratori. Il Piano Fanfani. 2nd edition. Rome, 
Jandi Sapi Editori, 1950. 298 pp. 1,000 lire. 


Pyke, Magnus. Industrial Nutrition. London, Macdonald & Evans, 1950. 
ix+205 pp. 10s. 

The author’s aim is “ to review the available evidence showing how the different 
types of work carried out by people of different ages and of the two sexes affect 
their nutritional requirements and how meals can best be arranged within the 
varied conditions of industrial life today ”. The description of these requirements 
(need for calories, proteins, carbohydrates and fats), of the food sources for meeting 
them and of accessory food factors is followed by a discussion of food wastage 
and the effects of cooking, the arrangement of meals in relation to working hours, 
nutrition in light industry, hot and heavy work and the effect of furnes on nutri- 
tional needs, the special position of coal miners, outdoor workers, night shifts, 
adolescents, and the influence of likes and dislikes. 


Agriculture. 


AvuGE-LarrBE, Michel. La politique agricole de la France de 1880 & 1940. Publié 
avec le concours du Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique. Paris, 
Presses Universitaires de France, 1950. 483 pp. 900 francs. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, United States. Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
Agricultural Wage Stabilization in World War II. By Arthur J. Hortmaas. 
Agriculture Monograph No. 1. Washington, D.C., Government Printing Office, 
1950. 140 pp. 55 cents. 

One of the reports issued in connection with the War Records Project of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. The operation of the agricultural 
wage stabilisation programme is described and its effectiveness analysed. The 
appendix contains a chronological list of orders and regulations issued under 
the programme, together with the maximum wage rates prescribed for various 
operations. 


— — Wages and Wage Rates of Hired Farm Workers. United States and Regions, 
April and Sept. 1948. Surveys of Wages and Wage Rates in Agriculture, 
Report No. 22. Washington, D.C., 1950. 41 pp. 


— — In co-operation with ALASKA AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION. Some 
Economic Aspects of Farming in Alaska. (With chief attention to the 
Matanuska Valley.) Washington, D.C., 1950. 89 pp. 

A progress report on a survey of farming possibilities and problems in Alaska. 

It refers to the marketing and transportation situation in Alaska, describes typical 

agricultural enterprises and analyses some of the more important physical and 

financial requirements of farming in the area. 


— Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations. Published Information on Agriculture 
in Foreign Countries, January 1937-December 1949. Washington, D.C., 1950. 


56 pp. 


Extract from Joint Report of the Asiatic Land Tenure Laws Amendments Committee 
and the Land Tenure Act Amendments Committee — Uittreksel uit Gesamentlike 
Verslag van die Komitee oor Wysiging van Wetsbepalings op Grondbesit van 
Asiate en die Komitee oor Wysiging van Wet op Grondbesit. Parow, Cape, 
Government of the Union of South Africa, 1950. 26 pp. 3s. 


RODRIGUEZ MONARDEzZ, Berta. Situacién econémica, social y juridica del trabajador 
rural en algunos Paises de América. Memoria de prueba para optar al grado 
de licenciado en la facultad de ciencias juridicas y sociales de la Universidad 
de Chile. Santiago de Chile, 1949. 104 pp. 

After a historical introduction, this study of the conditions of rural workers 
in Chile and neighbouring countries outlines the system of large estates and 
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discusses the problems arising out of the remuneration and principal needs of 
agricultural workers : good housing, vocational training, trade union organisation. 
It may be noted that no reference is made to rural social security, though 
considerable progress has been made in this field in Chile and Mexico. 


Co-operation. 


CAMPBELL, Wallace J., and Gites, Richard Y. Helping People Help Themselves. 
Bold New Program Series, No. 6. Washington, D.C., Public Affairs Institute, 
1950. 72 pp. 50 cents. 

The first part of this booklet consists of a brief survey of the achievements and 
possibilities of the co-operative movement in underdeveloped countries, with 
special reference to experience in India and Pakistan, Palestine, Nova Scotia and 
Jamaica. The last chapter is of significance in outlining a plan for the implementa- 
tion of President Truman’s Point Four Programme through co-operatives. 

The second part, entitled “ The Adjustment of Industry ”, by Willard Z. Park, 
discusses briefly some of the social and economic problems likely to be encountered 
in the introduction of western methods of production and living into countries 
having a different historical and social background. 


Frizz1, Antonio. Economia Cooperativa. Prélogo de Nicolas Reretro. Ediciones 
de la Comisién de Cultura y Propaganda de la Cooperativa de Consumo Salud 
Publica. Montevideo, 1949. 159 pp. 


Grimey, O. B. Co-operatives in Norway. Oslo, The Co-operative Union and 
Wholesale Society, 1950. 178 pp. 
A concise history of the co-operative movement in Norway with special reference 
to consumers’ co-operation, agricultural co-operatives, fishermen’s co-operatives 
and co-operation in housing. 


Potyzos, N. I. Themeliodeis archai tou synetairismdu. Synetairistike synkentrosis. 

Athens, Tupois “ Pursou” A. E., 1950. 31 pp. 

This study of the “ Fundamental Principles of Co-operation: Co-operative 
Concentration ” contains the substance of a course of lectures given by the author. 
It is designed, not so much to describe the co-operative movement in Greece, as 
to bring out the fundamental trends of the international movement with a view to 
promoting the revision of Greek legislation on the subject—a matter which he 
considers to be particularly urgent—and to enlighten the public authorities and 
public opinion. 


Sux1a4K, Ali. Les faits de l économie coopérative. Version arabe par Khaled Kovat ty. 
Damascus, 1950. 275 pp. 


Uni6N PANAMERICANA. Departamento de Asuntos Econémicos y Sociales, Division 
de Asuntos Sociales y de Trabajo, Seccién de Cooperativas. El cooperativismo 
en Chile. By Sergio CarvaALLo HEpDERRA. Washington, D.C., 1950. vi+-62 pp. 
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